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By Tuomas VERNER Moore 


It is maintained by Jung that there is in every organism one 
single fundamental energy which has various manifestations. This 
concept is based on an analogy drawn from physical science. Phys- 
ical energy has various forms, appearing now as heat, now as move- 
ment, now as light, now as electricity, now as a chemical change. 
But at bottom it is all one and the same energy, and must, in the 
last analysis, be looked upon as that which moves a mass with a 
given velocity. So Jung sees in the various strivings of a human 
being, whether for the pleasures of the sense or of the mind, whether 
noble or ignoble, whether as a child or as a man, the manifestations 
of one and the same psychical energy, the libido of the organism. 

It has long seemed to me that one must admit that there is in 
human nature a driving force which, however Protean its forms, 
never loses its identity. At the same time it appears also that this 
driving force does not exhaust the kinetic apparatus of our nature. 
The two steeds in Plato’s chariot may have to be reduced to one 
that has good moods and bad moods, that may at times move along 
quietly, with a dignified and noble bearing; and then again dash 
ahead and threaten to wreck the chariot and kill the charioteer. 
But whether leisurely or with dash and spirit the one horse always 
moves and when he.is moving his head must always be pointed to 
some of the many points of the compass, and in the normal human 
being, there is some kind of guidance and control which is being 
exercised over his movements. 


1 Read at the Washington Psychoanalytic Society, January 12, 1918. 
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The question is akin to the ancient one of the distinction between 
goovy and eiSaovia. If we grant a distinction between pleasure and 
happiness then the satisfaction of libido in any of its many forms 
is the source of pleasure, but the contentment which arises from the 
control of libido is happiness. 

There are several things in psychoanalytic studies which would 
suggest this distinction. Thus Freud warns against what he terms 
wilde Psychoanalyse, and points it out as a serious mistake to advise 
the indiscriminate satisfaction of sexual cravings as a cure for un- 
happiness arising from an unfortunate marriage. He does not 
make the distinction I have pointed out, but it could well be made, 
and the psychoanalyst would be closer to human nature as it is if 
he would keep in mind primarily the individual who exercises a 
guidance and control over his libido strivings in their multifarious 
manifestations. 

Then there are phenomena even in our dream-life which would 
indicate the existence of such a guiding factor. The censor of con- 
sciousness may, after all, often turn out to be a factor distinct from 
libido in any of its manifestations. 

One could approach the problem of the distinction between 
libido and control from various well-recognized standpoints of the 
psychoanalytic school. But another and more truly empirical pro- 
cedure is to analyze the facts of individual experience and see what 
bearing they have upon libido and the restrictions placed upon it by 
other factors in the psycho-physical organism. To do this to best 
advantage we should be able to look at the whole life of some 
human being and see the operation of the Jibido and the restrictions 
placed upon it. 

With this problem in mind I turned to Francis Thompson and 
reread his great masterpiece, The Hound of Heaven. How lumi- 
nous this poem appears when we read it from the psychoanalytical 
point of view as the autobiography of the author! It is the story 
of the strivings of the libido. At first, it is described as unchecked, 
uncompensated, and without any sublimation. Then we see the 
efforts of a poetic genius to direct the libido, first in one channel 
and then in another, and finally we witness the triumph of the indi- 
vidual over the libido in a religious sublimation. 

When Francis Thompson speaks, in this poem, of his flight, he 
describes the devious paths that he pursued, driven by the desires 
of the human heart. This flight is the wandering of the libido— 
a wandering experienced by all, but only by a few in the violence 
and intensity of the fall and resurrection of Francis Thompson. 
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Contrasted with the blind force that drove him on, seeking freedom 
from the restrictions laid upon him by the moral law, is the expres- 
sion of that law in his own mind, the voice of conscience, which 
acts as a restraining force, blocking the manifestations of the 
libido, now in this channel, now in that, until the /ibido, worn out by 
its very wanderings, exhausted in its flight from the “ Hound of 
Heaven,” is caught in the only channel left open to it and pours 
itself forth in a religious sublimation. 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes, I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
“ All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


The flight from the Hound of Heaven is the reaction of his 
nature to the insistence of his environment. As a child he had been 
given a religious education—first, at the little school of the Nuns of 
the Cross and the Passion. The voice of conscience that spoke to 
him was from the first a religious voice, and it never ceased to speak 
even though he “ fled it down the nights and down the days, and 
down the arches of the years, and down the labyrinthine ways of 
his own mind.” 

As a child, he loved play, loved it excessively, and shut himself 
up in the dream world of his play. He loved his little games with 
his sisters, but the games meant one thing to them, another to him. 
“My side of the game,” he said, “ was part of a dream scheme in- 
visible to them.” 

His family entertained hopes that he would one day enter the 
priesthood, and, with this in view, they sent him to Ushaw College. 
But he was one of those spirits to whom institutional life was par- 
ticularly hard. He did not relish being wakened rudely from his 
childish dreams and sent away from the shelter of his home where 
he played with his sisters and idealized and fell in love with his 


2 Cf. Life by Meynell, p. 1o. 
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favorite doll. At Ushaw he manifested that shut-in reaction type 
which might readily have developed into a full-grown dementia 
precox. In his essay on Shelley, he describes most exactly what 
psychiatrists will at once recognize as a typical precox reaction: 

“So beset, the child fled into the tower of his own soul, and 
raised the drawbridge. He threw out a reserve, encysted in which 
he grew to maturity unaffected by the intercourses that modify the 
maturity of others into the thing we call a man.””* 

But in describing Shelley, he was but telling what he had ex- 
perienced in himself. 

This shut-in type of reaction is after all but one of the many 
manifestations of the libido at its lower levels. The individual 
shrinks from the activity of the conscience principle which would 
direct the energies of the organism away from the self to the call 
of common, ordinary duty. Pleasure lies in inactivity, in doing 
nothing useful, in not taking one’s part in the world, in living a 
life of dreams, in loving ideals and not realities. All share in this 
type of reaction to some extent and during some part of their 
lives. It is natural to children—but they shake it off as they enter 
into real life. When those in whom it is pathologically developed 
first come in contact with the world, they shrink back and close 
up like the bell animalcule when it touches a foreign object. 

When Francis Thompson went to Ushaw, he experienced his 
first contact with the world. In a notebook he recalls his first 
impression of that contact. “Fresh from my tender home, and my 
circle of just-judging friends, these malignant schoolmates who 
danced round me with mocking evil distortion of laughter—God’s 
good laughter, gift of all things that look back the sun—were to 
me devilish apparitions of a hate now first known; hate for hate’s 
sake, cruelty for cruelty’s sake. And as such they live in my mem- 
ory, testimonies to the murky, aboriginal demon in man,’ 

Two of his friends who knew him intimately at school were 
much surprised when they learned later that he was so unhappy. 
His school environment was not a harsher one than that of other 
boys, but his nature was more sensitive, and he reacted to his sur- 
roundings by hating them and shrinking back still farther into the 
cavern of himself. 

While a schoolboy his preecox tendency did no more harm than 





3 Cf. Life by Meynell, p. ro. 
4 Cf. Essay on Shelley. London, Burns & Oates, 1909, pp. 33-34. 
5 Cf. Life by Meynell, p. 18. 
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mark him out as queer and indolent. He would not study what he 
did not like, for his libido as yet did not let him out of himself. 
But he loved literature and excelled all others in his English com- 
positions. His parents were notified at the end of his college 
career that Francis had no vocation to the priesthood. His father, 
a successful physician, then determined that he should study medi- 
cine. 

Here the conflict between his self-seeking and the duties of real 
life first commenced to be of serious moment. He would not study, 
and followed his life of dreaming; reading poetry in the libraries, 
and visiting museums and galleries. In one of these he sees a statue, 
the Vatican Melpomene, and thither each evening as twilight fell he 
would steal “to meditate and worship the baffling mysteries of 
her meaning.” Much of his time was spent at the cricket field. 
In the evening he would often come home late, saying that he had 
been taking private instructions with one of the lecturers. It was 
later found that he was visiting the home of a musician, listening to 
him play the piano. 

At about this time his mother—shortly before her death—gave 
him a copy of de Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater. In- 
troduced thus innocently to the mysteries of opium he sought to 
experience himself what de Quincey described, and became an addict 
until the time of his awakening. After utterly failing in his med- 
ical studies, he left home and went to London, alone and penniless. 
This is to be explained as a further shrinking into himself. He 
could not bear to have those he loved look upon the ruin of his life, 
and so he went where no one would know and none would care. 
Here he became a veritable pariah, sleeping often in the open or in 
cheap lodging houses, doing odd jobs, trying but failing in his 
attempts to do business as a bootblack, spending on opium what 
pennies were spared by the stern demands of hunger. 

During all this time, while he was following the drive of the 
libido at its lower levels, the conscience principle was not dead 
within him. His attitude of mind is expressed in the Hound of 
Heaven. He is flying the Divine voice of conscience. He will not 
turn to look though he hears the footsteps of the Master. He 
shrinks from conscience. He can not obey with a half-hearted 
service ; he must seek God as the mystic seeks Him if he will seek 
at all 


For though I knew His love Who followed, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside. 
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He feared lest he should in some way be driven into the conflict with 
his libido—a conflict which he had avoided from earliest childhood. 
It was this shrinking that made him fail in all but literature at 
college. He had not failed in that because it had helped him to 
live on in his world of dreams. Because he would not forsake this 
world of dreams, he disappointed his father, refusing even to enter 
on a medical career, wasting his days watching cricket, devoting the 
twilight to amorous musings over a statue, and seeking at night to 
feel the expression of his pent-up self while listening to the musical 
productions of the classic composers. But whether he stayed at 
home or sought to bury himself in the depths of darkest London, 
whether in the dreams of poetry he “troubled the golden gateway 
of the stars, smiting for shelter on their clangéd bars,” or following 
the libido drive, he “clung to the whistling mane of every wind,” 
whether he suffered the pangs of hunger in direst poverty or sought 
surcease of sorrow in drugged oblivion, 


Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a voice above their beat,— 
“ Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.” 


In London he reached the lowest depths of his career. His turning 
point came in a very natural way—in an apparent accident of his 
life, which prepared him for a process of sublimation, the natural 
mechanism of man’s elevation to higher things. His first attempt 
at sublimation was precipitated by an act of kindness done him by 
a young girl, when, famished with hunger, he was an outcast in the 
streets of London. He describes this in a little poem entitled “A 
Child’s Kiss.” He tells of his long watching through the night, and 
how he thought he was dying of hunger. 


Bled of strength 
I waited the inevitable last. 
Then there came past 
A child, like thee, a spring flower; but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 
And through the city streets blown withering 
She passed,—O brave, sad, lovingest, tender thing !— 
And of her own scant pittance did she give, 
That I might eat and live: 
Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive. 
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Were we to judge from the poem alone, we might think that this 
was a single kindly act of some poor waif who shared with him her 
crust of bread. But from Everard Meynell’s life we learn more: 

“This girl gave out of her scant and pitiable opulence, consist- 
ing of a room, warmth and food, and a cab thereto. When the 
streets were no longer crowded with shameful possibilities, she 
would think of the only tryst that her heart regarded, and, a sister 
of charity, would take her beggar into her vehicle at the appointed 
place and cherish him with an affection maidenly and motherly, and 
passionate in both these capacities. Two outcasts, they sat mar- 
veling that there were joys for them to unbury and to share.’””® 

He had not been partaking of her hospitality long when he heard 
that one of his poems had been published, and that the editor of 
Merry England wanted to give him constant employment. He told 
his outcast hostess of his success, expecting her to rejoice with him. 
But instead, she told him that he must go to his new-found friends, 
and leave her. “They will not understand our friendship,” she 
said, and then: “I always knew that you were a genius.” And so 
she fled “a swift and trackless fugitive.” In vain he sought her 
at the old trysting places. In vain he haunted the streets, looking 
for her. In vain he put off the offer of Mr. Meynell to accept per- 
manent employment. She was lost beneath the vast human sea of 
darkest London. 

The loss of this trackless fugitive was the “gust of His ap- 
proach” that clashed to the gates through which his lower libido 
strivings had found their outlet. They could no longer flow in the 
same low channels. Were it not that these channels were closed 
at the same time higher ones were opened their closing might have 
resulted in mental disaster. But after he had sought his trackless 
fugitive long in vain, he allowed himself to come under the kindly 
saving influence of Mr. Meynell. He saw home life again, and again 
came in touch with innocent little children—not such as he had 
known in 


the places infamous to tell 
Where God wipes not the tears from any eyes. 


Later, recalling the memory of his outcast days, he wrote, “ Think 
of it! If Christ stood amidst your London slums, He could not 
say: ‘Except ye become as one of these little children.’ Far better 


6 Life, pp. 81-82. 
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your children were cast over the bridges of London, than that they 
should become as one of these little ones.’” 

What wonder, that when he was thrown again with real little chil- 
dren, sweet and innocent and clean, with Rose and Lily and Daisy 
and Daisy’s sister blossom or blossom sister Viola, he should learn 
to love them as he had never loved before. 


I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid; 

But still within the little children’s eyes 
Seems something, something that replies, 

They at least are for me, surely for me! 


The girl who had befriended him was remembered as a little child, 
idealized and personified in childhood. It was his first sublimation 
—yet still the same /ibido flowing on—no longer carrying him down- 
ward in its torrent, but floating him gently upward to a higher spirit- 
ual level. In every child he saw the face of his trackless fugitive. 
And when he learned to love a little child, and kissed her inno- 
cently, it seemed to him as if he kissed her who gave him of her 
own scant pittance that he might eat and live. She lived in child- 
hood as he writes to his child love in the poem entitled A Child’s 
Kiss. 
Therefore I kissed in thee 
The heart of childhood, so divine for me, 
And her, through what sore ways, 
And what unchildish days, 
Borne from me now, as then, a trackless fugitive. 
Therefore I kissed in thee 
Her, child, and innocency, 
And spring, and all things that have gone from me, 
And all that shall never be; 
All vanished hopes, and all most hopeless bliss, 
Came with thee to my kiss. 


These lines are but the description of the far-reaching sublimation 
of the lower libido strivings in his love of childhood. Several of 
his choicest poems tell of his love of children. It was a love which 
must have endured with him to the end—though it was capable of 
satisfying his soul for only a very brief period. In a poem entitled 
The Poppy, he tells how this beautiful and innocent sublimation 
commenced to crumble. 


7 Cf. Life by Meynell, p. 80. 
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A child and man paced side by side, 
Treading the skirts of eventide; 

But between the clasp of his hand and hers 
Lay, felt not, twenty withered years. 


Suddenly the child plucks one of the poppies through which they 
are walking: plucks it and throws it to him. 


She turn’d, with the rout of her dusk South hair, 
And saw the sleeping gypsy there; 

And snatched and snapped it in swift child’s whim, 
With—“ Keep it, as long as you live!” to him. 


The flower of sleep, plucked by the hand of a child and given to 
him as a token of love to be kept as long as he lived, awakened 
from oblivion the memory of his withered past. 


And suddenly ’twixt his hand and hers 
He knew the twenty withered years— 
No flower, but twenty shriveled years. 


The libido channels of those shriveled years have been blocked and 
the stream of desire forced upward to higher things, and now seeks 
an outlet in the love of childhood. 


Oh! child, I love, for I love and know. 


The love of the past is linked by memory to the love of the present 
and just at the moment when his heart is about to overflow in the 
channels of its sublimation, the past rises up to his mind and he 
realizes that he is a man and she a child, and between the two are 
his twenty shrivelled years; and guilt dares not seek fellowship with 
innocence. And then, besides, the loves he had known before were 
so short and fickle. Had he not known by experience 


The diverse chambers in Love’s guest-hall 
Where some rise early, few sit long. 


And what can be more fickle than the love of a child? 


O frankly fickle and fickly true, 

Do you know what the days will do to you? 
To your love and you what the days will do, 
O frankly fickle and fickly true? 


And then he ponders sadly over his wasted life. He thinks of 
others, the friends of his childhood, who did not waste their youth, 
whose twenty years were not withered and shrivelled, but full of 
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days and works, fat and plump as the grains of wheat amid which 
the poppy—the withering flower of dreams—swayed its head. But 
he cannot contemplate the past without seeking compensation in the 
future. It is one of the necessities of the human heart to seek in 
some way to make good for the time and opportunities it has wasted. 
And so Francis Thompson sees in his own poems, which are but the 
expression of his agonies past and present, the means by which he 
is to make good his shriveled years and stand with honor beside 
the friends of his youth. The very sins of the past are to be trans- 
formed into the poems of the future, which would never have been 
written had he not wasted those twenty years, and then tried to 
express his withered, withered dreams. 


I hang ’mid men my needless head, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread: 
The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap; but after the reaper 

The world shall glean of me, the sleeper. 


Of me, the sleeper! how pitiable this line rings when the image 
of the poet rises up to our minds, drugged and unconscious in dark- 
est London. 

About this time there became active another force which helped 
to lead him from the lower levels of his libido striving. He gives 
us an account of this in the charming personal little poem, Manus 
Animam pinxit. The psychoanalyst will find therein many expres- 
sions which indicate the sublimation of a merely human love and 
bear witness to the struggle which went on in a noble mind in its 
passage “ per aspera ad astra.” MHavig loved with a carnal love we 
find him in this poem painting an ideal woman to whom he cries, 


Lady, who hold’st on me dominion! 

Within your spirit’s arms I stay me fast 
Against the fell 

Immitigate ravening of the gates of hell. 


He feels, with perhaps an element of masochism in the feeling, his 
utter dependence upon her. 


Like to a wind-sown sapling grow I from 
The cleft, Sweet, of your skyward-jutting soul. 


He begs her to be true to her soul as he is to her. 


For if that soil grow sterile, then the whole 
Of me must shrivel, from the topmost shoot 
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Of climbing poesy, and my life, killed through 
Dry down and perish to the foodless root. 


He asks her, his chastest one, to take his curbed spirit and 


This soul, which on your soul is laid 
As maid’s breast against breast of maid. 


She has engraved her soul upon his own. Her love has made him 
like herself. “‘ The copy is a painful one, and with long labor done.” 
If she doubts, let her come and look. 


Your beauty, Dian, dress and contemplate 
Within a pool to Dian consecrate! 

Unveil this spirit, lady, when you will, 
For unto all but you ’tis veiléd still: 
Unveil, and fearless gaze there, you alone, 
And if you love the image—’tis your own. 


The same libido which he now terms “the immitigate ravening of 
the gates of hell” enters into this picture of his spiritualized ideal. 
It lends a charm to the labor of love—the transformation of his life 
that he may gain the respect of one who did not shrink from the 
depth of his degradation. It lent a charm, a peculiar indescribable 
attractiveness to this “chaste and intelligential love.” But it did 
not drive him on as the lower libido did only a little while ago. 
Then he was a passive being, incapable of any exertion. But now 
he experiences something wholly new—painful and sustained effort 
—the domination of the libido. And yet this domination, “ most 
hardly won,” by long and painful labor, is assisted by the libido 
itself, whose lower outlets have been blocked and now flows over, 
lending a sensual charm to his spiritualized ideal. He was perhaps 
innocently ignorant of the real source and cause of the tenderness 
of his love and the pleasure he took in yielding to this lady the do- 
minion of his soul. But nevertheless he felt this charm, whether 
its source and origin was utterly unconscious or flitted about on the 
outskirts of his mind. But this charm was not the only factor; it 
simply aided in a battle “ most hardly won,” which gave him a claim 
“of chaste fidelity upon the chaste.” 

Simultaneous, apparently, with the influence of this lady—who 
formed the subject of the poems entitled Love in Dian’s Lap— 
there seems to have come to him the realization that the love of 
childhood could not give complete and perfect satisfaction to his 
human heart. Their very innocence reproached him and brought 
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up to his mind the memory of his withered years. The period 
during which he first poured out his soul in the love of little 
children seems to have been a-short one. It was the reaction of 
his mind to the beauty of a life that he felt could never be his— 
when he passed from the squalor of London poverty to be an hon- 
ored guest in happy English homes. But it was not long before 
he realized that there were many reasons why the love of children 
and of childhood could not give his soul that satisfaction which it 
craved. This realization developed a hundredfold the feeling of 
guilt and unworthiness that oppressed his soul. Therefore, he 
utters the complaint that 


... just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by the hair. 


From children, he turned to Nature. Several of his poems 
reflect the attempt of a poet to slake the thirst of his human soul 
in the beauty of Nature. She was to him a personal something 
“Few,” he says, “seem to realize that she is alive, has almost as 
many ways as a woman, and is to be lived with, not merely looked 
at.” He went so far even as to sleep at night in the woods that he 
might live with his new-found spouse. He sought to know her— 
but know her in a poetic fashion, and dream about her, as once he 
dreamed about his doll, and later of the statue in the museum with 
which as a boy he had fallen in love. Though he vainly boasts of 
his knowledge of Nature, “he could not distinguish the oak from 
the elm, nor did he know the names of the commonest flowers in the 
field.”® What he contemplates in nature is not science but beauties 
which express the subconscious yearnings of his soul. 


Love and love’s beauty only hold their revels 
In life’s familiar, penetrable levels.*° 


Turning then from the children of men he calls to Nature’s children, 


Come then, ye other children, Nature’s—share 
With me (said I) your delicate fellowship; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let we twine with you caresses, 
Wantoning 


8In a letter to Mrs. Meynell. Life, p. 131. 
® Life, p. 131. 
10 Poet and Anchorite. 
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With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses, 
Banqueting 

With her in her wind-walled palace, 

Underneath her azured dais. 


It was not long before he felt the coldness of Nature’s response. 
His night in the woods seems never to have been repeated. In an 
essay on Nature’s Immortality he expresses in prose his dissatisfac- 
tion with this attempt at sublimation. “ You speak, and you think 
she answers you. It is the echo of your own voice. You think 
you hear the throbbing of her heart, and it is the throbbing of 
your own. I do not believe that Nature has a heart; and I suspect, 
that like many another beauty, she has been credited with a heart 
because of her face.” 

In the Hound of Heaven the same complaint is uttered in more 
symbolic language. With perhaps a memory of his night spent 
voluntarily in the woods or perhaps of those many nights when 
poverty forced him to sleep beneath the stars, he says: 


Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my human smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s grey cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says, 
These things and I; in sound J speak— 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness: 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 


Francis Thompson was slowly being made to realize that life 
does not consist in dreaming, and that he could not be satisfied by 
shutting himself up within the narrow confines of his own petty 
spirit. His burial in darkest London had terminated in a resurrec- 
tion—a coming to life, which he had done but little to accomplish. 
In the depths of London he had found his child love 


Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring a flower, 
And through the city-streets blown withering. 


11 A Renegade Poet and Other Essays, Francis Thompson, Boston, 1910, 
PP. 95-96. 
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He had found her, but to lose her, and be wakened suddenly by the 
pang of her loss from the sleep of his dream life with her. And 
when she remained a trackless fugitive, he could no longer hide 
himself in a tomb now made chilly by her absence. And so he left 
this tomb and came to life again. And then he sought to shrink 
back once more from the sunlight of real life and return to child- 
hood in the love of children. Life brought him once more face to 
face with cold practical duty. It forced obligations upon him that 
were incompatible with the pleasures of his dreams; obligations 
from which all his life he had fled. By flight, however, he did not 
escape from the conflict going on within him, but merely changed 
the battlefield. In one form or another the insistence of the real 
world was ever threatening to break into the citadel of his dreams 
and disturb the peaceful slumber of his sublimated selfishness. 
This insistence seemed to grow louder and louder as one attempted 
sublimation after another was dissipated into nothingness. It was 
a voice speaking within his soul. It seemed to be more than the 
ordinary dictates of conscience. He was literally pursued by a 
Divine Personality who allowed him no escape, for, 


if one little casement opened wide, 
The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pursue. 


Gone was his trackless fugitive—gone too the peace and joy he 
hoped to find in the love of childhood, in which she was personified, 
and when he turned to Nature, he did not even find the outlet for 
his affections which a poet’s spirit had anticipated. There is no 
hope, there is no joy, there is no peace in any dream. 


Nigh and nigh, draws the chase, 
With unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
And past those noised Feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet— 
Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me. 


The ideal of duty rises in his mind in spite of him. He has no 
choice. He must compare what he is with what he might have been, 
the waste of dreams with the accomplishment of reality, his twenty 
withered years with the two decades his schoolmates have made to 
blossom and bear fruit heavy with utility. How utterly hopeless 
the present seems, how sinful the waste of the past! 
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In the rash lustihood of my young powers, 

I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed with smears, 
I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun starts on a stream. 


Those who are blessed with the fruits of this world’s loveliness, 
those who have a home, a place, a position and wealth enough to 
make the wheels of life’s chariot roll on with ease, and good fame 
sufficient to gain the credit and applause of their own neighbors— 
these may find sublimations that will offer a measure of human 
peace and content which is illumined only by the shadow of Divin- 
ity. But those who like Francis Thompson look back upon their 
withered shriveled life, who with him must say 


My freshness spent its wavering shower i’ the dust; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount, 

Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dank thoughts that 

Shiver upon the sighful branches of my mind. 


For such as these there is no human consolation, there is no natural 
power of sublimation, there is no object on which the heart can set 
its affections, there is no hope of happiness, for man cannot be happy 
unless he loves and is loved again in return. 

Who cares for the fallen creature “forlorn and faint and stark” 
who homeless wanders the streets enduring “through watches of 
the dark the abashless inquisition of each star,” who is the very 
“outcast mark of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny,” suffering 
“the trampling hoof of every hour in night’s slow-wheeled car ”— 
who cares for the fallen outcast? And if he cares enough to help, 
can any care enough to love? But has not the outcast a human 
heart, and is not that heart like all human hearts who in order to 
be happy must love and be loved again? And so for him whose 
Spring has vanished utterly, whose hopes are extinguished, and 
whose days are told—there is none to whom he dares to turn. 

It was this that Francis Thompson experienced when he felt as 
if the unseen Christ said to him 


Strange, piteous, futile thing, 

Wherefore should any set thee, love, apart? 
Seeing none but I makes much of naught. 
And human love needs human meriting: 
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How hast thou merited— 

Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 

How little worthy of any love thou art! 

Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee 
Save Me, save only Me? 


Whatever some may think of the nature of a religious sublima- 
tion, few will deny its utility, or fail to recognize that in many cases 
it gives the only hope of alleviation in mental difficulties where to 
reconcile opposing forces is impossible. To Francis Thompson final 
submission to the voice of conscience, the demands of reality and 
the dictates of religion came as a last resort when his “ libido striv- 
ing” had worn itself out in every other path open to his peculiar 
nature. 

Were we to judge him by his poem, and see him the strange, 
piteous, futile thing finally overtaken by the following feet of the 
Hound of Heaven, utterly overcome but surprised to find that his 
gloom, after all, is but “the shade of His hand, outstretched caress- 
ingly,” we might expect a complete transformation, a conversion 
similar perhaps to that of St. Augustine. But no, Francis Thomp- 
son, though much changed, was no saint. The conflict between the 
libido and the spiritual ideal, though terminated in a religious sub- 
limation, was not settled so satisfactorily that the ideal of duty 
triumphed wholly and forever afterwards. 


In the life and poems we have just studied we see exemplified the 
strife between pleasure and reality which psychoanalysts term the 
conflict. The concept, however, is as old as human experience. 
Thus St. Paul wrote: “I see another law in my members, fighting 
against the law of my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin” 
(Rom. VII, 23). Thus also Kant describes the conflict as the 
struggle between the sensory self of childhood and the intellectual 
self that is developed by the ideal of duty and the insistence of the 
categorical imperative. But only in recent times have the uncon- 
scious elements in the conflict been duly appreciated and the rela- 
tion of the conflict to the neuroses detected. 

Sigmund Freud gave clear expression to these ideas in IQII in 
an article entitled Formulierung iiber die zwei Prinzipien des psychi- 
schen Geschehens.” 


12 Cf. Jahrbuch fiir psychoanalytische und psychopathologische Forschun- 
gen, III, pp. 1-8. 
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In this article he maintains that the two principles which govern 
all mental phenomena are the pleasure-pain and the reality prin- 
ciples. Of these the most primitive is the pleasure-pain principle. 
The infant is governed solely by this primitive driving force. By 
gestures or cries he makes known his wants, and they are no sooner 
made known than a tender mother or attentive nurse tries to hush 
the crying and give the child the little pleasure that it seeks. Thus 
it seems to the child that it only has to wish in order to have its 
wants satisfied. But as life goes on it learns by one experience 
after another that wishes do not always come true—that it may 
desire and desire and desire again and still the much sought indul- 
gence is not indulged. It is then face to face with reality. Before, 
the child had lived its life of whims and fancies all alone to itself. 
It wakens at last to the startling and bitter truth that its fancies may 
be unrealized, that there is a world of dreams and a world of reality 
and that the two stand over against each other in irreconcilable 
conflict. 

This realization forces a process of adaptation to the world as 
it is, a process in which the pleasure-pain principle commences to 
yield to the reality principle. Two selves commence to be built up— 
the Ego of Pleasure and the Ego of Reality. The pleasure-ego 
knows nothing but wishing and the real-ego looks only at utility. 
“Bernard Shaw,” says Freud, “has well expressed the advantage 
that the Ego of Reality has over against the Ego of Pleasure: ‘to 
be able to choose the line of greatest advantage instead of yielding 
in the direction of least resistance.’ ”** 

If one is to shield himself from harm he must often give up the 
present pleasure for a future advantage, and here arises the strife— 
and here is the origin of the conflict. The primitive unconscious 
strivings of the Ego of Pleasure demand the present pleasure without 
regard to consequences. The conscious demands of the Ego of 
Reality with its insight into the future urge the renunciation of a 
present gain to ward off a future calamity. 

When the pleasure-pain principle cannot attain its end, because it 
is blocked and thwarted by the barriers and counter trends of the 
real world, it seeks an outlet in the world of phantasy—in plays and 
day dreams and vain imaginings. 

When the world of reality is all too harsh and dreadful, and the 
constitution of the individual is unequal to the burdens thrown upon 
it, the reaction is extreme, and we have the abnormal behavior of 
the neurotic. 


13 Cf. Man and Superman—A Comedy and a Philosophy, |. c., p. 5. 
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The division Freud makes between the pleasure-pain and the 
reality principle is complete—if we understand by reality all that 
is opposed to the blind seeking’ of satisfaction. When, however, we 
commence to study the checks upon the pleasure-pain principle we 
find that Freud has not brought everything to light. 

As the individual’s life develops he often finds that the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes is blocked by objective reality, because that 
which is hic et nunc desired is not hic et nunc available. Again, a 
wish is left unfulfilled because one has learned by experience or 
hearsay that it is bound up with a future evil. All this Freud recog- 
nizes, but here he stops. Now, over and above the restrictions he 
points out—the limitations namely of impossibility and of expedi- 
ency—is the restriction of the “ought.” In many individuals the 
limitations imposed by a sense of duty are far greater and more 
insistent than those demanded by pure expediency and sheer im- 
possibility. The conscience principle, therefore, is one that should 
be recognized and it might be conveniently distinguished from the 
reality principle as the subjective is from the objective. 

In the concept of the conflict, the conscience principle is of 
supreme importance. For it often happens that there is no real con- 
flict between desire and its mere physical fulfilment, or between de- 
sire and one’s sense of expediency, but mainly and above all between 
desire and the sense of duty. 

This is the conflict that we see reflected in the Hound of Heaven. 
The soul fears that if it stops and listens to the voice of conscience 
it must renounce all its desires and therefore it flies. In this flight it 
is not merely doing what is inexpedient and foolish—or whining be- 
cause what it wants cannot be had—but it is flying from the voice 
of God, the Designer Infinite, to Whom the soul is bound by ties 
of love. 

It is the libido that drives it on whether the soul is “ shot precipi- 
tated adown Titanic Glooms of chasmed fears” or “troubles the 
the golden gateway of the stars, smiting for shelter on their clangéd 
bars.” While the libido drives, conscience calls and no matter where 
the libido may go, conscience always follows after. It is a human 
force divinized by union with the Deity. Hence, the ideals of duty 
and the apparent accidents of life concur to block the lower outlets 
for the libido, and direct it from one channel to another, until it 
arrives at a religious sublimation and conscience triumphs in the 
conquest of libido. 

True it is that no matter what is sought, there is one common ele- 
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ment in the seeking; whether in the depths of its degradation or in 
the height of its sublimation, the mind is ever aiming consciously, 
or unconsciously, at one and the same thing. With the Freudians, 
this is some aspect of the sexual. But Francis Thompson, whose 
mind was leavened by Thomistic traditions, regards this one thing 
as the good—the true good, the one supreme good, the Personal 
Ideal of the conscience principle. What man really desires is the 
True and Perfect Good, that which alone can fully satisfy the 
heart. The Infinite Good is, after all, the driving force of human 
nature. One seeks and seeks again and finds not till desire gives 
place to will and libido is overcome by conscience. 


Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me. 








A LACE CREATION REVEALING AN INCEST FANTASY 
By ArraH B. Evarts, M.D. 
ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL 


The necessity for self-expression has always been one of the 
paramount elements in the psyche of the individual. In proportion 
to his ability to express that which animates him, does he develop. 
In proportion to the completeness with which his self-expression is 
also the expression of the self of others, is he of value to society. 
Hence, we find the man whose self contains the correlation and 
direction of many diverse lines of energy developing immense con- 
structive or manufacturing businesses. Two instances of this stand 
out preéminently: Henry Ford, to whom the automobile industry 
owes so much, and James Hill, that wonderful man who developed 
our great Northwest. There is also the man whose mechanical 
genius is urging him forward, to find self-expression in many inven- 
tions; Thomas Edison, Marconi, the Wright Brothers: the man 
whose ideal of beauty urges him to construction with perfectly bal- 
anced lines ; the great architects and builders: the man with marked 
administrative ability: as well as the craftsman, who merely loves to 
make the same thing over and over in constantly increasing per- 
fection. Raphael’s efforts at self-expression produced those mar- 
velous canvases. The angel which beckoned Michael Angelo from 
the block of marble was his self struggling for expression. Bee- 
thoven and Mozart but wrote their own souls. The neat and or- 
derly woman finds self-expression in the keeping of an immaculate 
house, a family properly fed and cared for in all ways, children led 
lovingly through the difficult mazes of childhood and adolescence. 

To the great majority of women, needle-work is imperative. 
One, who has a constructive mind, finds her self-expression in the 
designing and making of garments; another, who has the artificer’s 
delight in exquisite craftsmanship, can only express herself by the 
tiniest and daintiest of stitches. She will sew for the pure delight 
of sewing, and turns by choice to the making of fine embroidery 
and laces. 

The history of lace-making is most interesting. It developed 
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almost entirely in Europe. Women had lost their primitive freedom, 
and were relieved of their agricultural pursuits. They were turning 
more and more to their homes, to the exclusion of all else, or to the 
delights of religion. Many were mistresses of large establishments 
with many waiting women, and many were in the nunneries. The 
making of lace gave them opportunity for expression. The nuns, 
especially, made their work to glorify God, and many exquisite pieces 
are still in existence which have been used in the churches. Their 
patterns were usually a weaving of the symbols of the church, or 
representations of the saints in some attitude of ecstasy or devotion. 
From the earliest life of mankind has this necessity for self- 
expression been present. It furnished the race with their ideals, as 
distinct from the necessities of food and shelter. Line drawings 
were probably their first attempt, as it is yet the first attempt of the 
child, and there is a similarity, amounting in many instances to iden- 
tity, between the early drawings of the race, and the crude men, 
dogs, cows, etc., which the child produces. Attempts at round rep- 
resentation resulted in the crudest of images from clay, wood, or 
metal, not far removed in appearance from our mud-pie days. 
Most of us find our expression along well-recognized and useful 
lines, because of the demands of society, and also, because of the 
censor of consciousness. That small class of individuals who are 
unable to accede to the demands of society, and are finally segre- 
gated in institutions for the insane, for whom the censor is often 
tricked or overwhelmed, give expression to their unconscious with 
a freedom and naiveté that is most enlightening. Words, often 
obscene and vulgar words, are heard on all sides. Frequent de- 
struction of property or clothing is the recourse of others. While 
many work very well, others are unable to hold themselves to any 
definite task. These, among the women, most often turn to their 
needle and thread. They decorate their clothing with embroidery, 
which is often designed entirely by the patient and worked without a 
pattern. One woman in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital is dressed almost 
entirely in lace of her own manufacture. One patient covers bits of 
muslin almost solidly with her embroidery, then wears them as head- 
dresses, shawls, or aprons. Another has made a complete dress 
and hat from white muslin covered with brilliant red and blue em- 
broideries of lines and tracings, flowers, and even human figures. 
Most often this is very primitive, bearing a strong resemblance to 
the early productions of the race. Occasionally a piece of work has 
very great analytical possibilities. Such is the piece of needle-point 
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which is the subject of this study. Before we can learn much from 
it, however, we should know something of the woman who made it. 

She was born in Virginia in 1863, eighth child in a family of 
nine. Her father, a captain in the Confederate Army, was a periodic 
drunkard, and was described as being very mean and cruel when 
drunk. Her mother died of tuberculosis before she can remember. 
An older sister took charge of the family, and life went on normally. 
Virginia, as we shall call her, received a good common-school edu- 
cation, and was considered very bright. Her sister married and 
established her own home, leaving Virginia to manage her father’s 
household. After a longer or shorter time, the sister, Mrs. Brown, 
took Virginia to her home. She was very kindly treated by her 
brother-in-law, Edward Brown. She went to school again a short 
time, but soon learned dressmaking, and began to support herself. 
She loved this work: it never seemed like work to her, but always 
pleasure. Indeed, she says she cannot remember when she learned 
to sew, it seemed as if she always knew how. During her wage- 
earning career she became addicted to morphine, and also became 
the mistress of several men. In 1go1, she had her first attack of 
mental disease. She was then greatly depressed and full of self- 
accusatory ideas; said she had committed a terrible crime, had taken 
things which did not belong to her, and was accused of killing some 
one. She was also quite anxious, cried a great deal, and picked at 
her nails. She went through a fantasy pregnancy, even getting all 
of her baby clothes ready. She became better, when she would have 
periods of mild excitement. Her favorite amusement or method 
of amusing others, perhaps, at this time, was to imitate the conduct 
of a drunken mar. She recovered, became energetic and cheerful, 
and was allowed the privilege of sewing for the employees of the 
hospital until she had accumulated sufficient funds to help her be- 
come reéstablished, when she was discharged, after thirteen months’ 
treatment. She again took up her work as dressmaker, and had a 
small apartment. She never married. She gradually returned to 
her former habits of living, and has told us that she drank and lived 
at times in houses of prostitution. Her sisters have denied this, 
as they believed all of her self-accusatory ideas to be delusional. 
All went well, however, until the winter of 1910-11, when she again 
became depressed, restless, nervous and sleepless, sometimes talk- 
ative and sometimes lacrimose, and it was necessary to return her to 
St. Elizabeth’s. She was then passing through the menopause. 
Her physical examination revealed only the presence of syphilis, an 
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old infection, and that the entroitus vaginee was marital. Mentally, 
she was depressed and retarded, timid, apprehensive, and anxious, 
confused and disoriented. She saw shadows of things flying about 
her and heard the voice of her dead brother calling to her. She felt 
electricity and thought “some one was doing tricks on her.” Her 
memory was rather dilapidated, and her general intelligence was 
also poor. For the first two months she remained depressed. A 
mistaken identity of persons began to annoy her. During the third 
month she became excited, profane, obscene in language, untidy, de- 
structive, breaking flower pots, dishes, chairs and tables, and even 
assaulted the other patients. She became oriented about this time. 
This phase lasted a little less than a month, when she was again 
dull, apprehensive and lacrimose. She emerged from this to become 
fairly comfortable. She became able to work with fair efficiency 
about the ward, and later, in the hospital sewing room. She re- 
mained distrustful of every one, was easily irritated, and still had 
outbursts of weeping when she bemoaned the fact that she had no 
home, and no friends. She gradually settled into a chronic state, 
and has now for nearly six years showed recurrent cycles of mild 
excitement, with some destructiveness and obscenity, and a dullness 
and indifference which were deadening. She has grown more de- 
teriorated, the unconscious is allowed freer and freer expression, and 
she has lost her ability to do acceptable work. Self-expression, 
however, has remained imperative, and what more natural than that 
she should use the implements of her old trade. One year she 
made herself a rag doll, with which she spent many happy hours. 
Later, she developed the habit of raveling her hose, and using the 
thread so obtained to make lace for her clothing, and to embroider 
ordinary designs upon them; this, in her periods of comparative 
peace. During the spring of 1917, when she began her embroidery 
and lace-making, her nurse gave her some bits of old white cotton. 
These she raveled, and with the threads made the piece of needle- 
point which is pictured. She was not disturbed while making this. 
Unfortunately soon after its completion, she entered her period of 
dullness, and all attempts at learning its meaning had to be post- 
poned. About six months later she was bright, accessible, and eager 
to talk. When she was shown her piece of lace, she hailed it with 
delight and was quite happy to explain it. 

Analysis revealed much of interest contributory to the needle- 
point, but not directly told there, and it will probably be best to go 
over that first. As already said, Virginia showed considerable dilapi- 
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dation from the first. It seems that the only things left in her mind 
are those bearing directly upon her complex. She, who was next 
to the youngest in a large family, which may be called the ordinary 
American family, must have received much care and attention from 
her older brothers and sisters. Yet, she has no recall for any such 
happy episodes. Her mother’s image has become very faint, if 
indeed it was ever very strong. She casually spoke of never re- 
membering her mother; she said she could not remember of there 
ever being a mother in the house, no one was ever called Mrs. Hall, 
and she never heard her father speak of any one who might have 
been his wife. Although she would tell, when questioned, that her 
eldest sister had taken her mother’s place, her spontaneous produc- 
tions concerning her always were of events after the sister’s mar- 
riage and removal from their home. Her other brothers and sisters 
never appeared in any of her memories, excepting one brother, whom 
she said shared the bed with herself and her father. Her father, 
however, becomes of enormous importance. Indeed, her world 
seemed made only of herself and her father. Yet, it was most 
difficult for her to call him father. She usually referred to him as 
“Mr. Hall,” “old Jim Hall,” “the man I used to live with who said 
he was my father,” “the first man I ever slept with,” or “that old 
man down in Virginia.” She would not admit any filial affection 
for him. Indeed she usually put her thought in the negative form; 
“well, I don’t know as I disliked him so much.” She said he was 
always cursing and swearing, and was known as a big drunk. There 
were many stories of the way he used to beat her. These were all 
told with a strong sadistic-masochistic relish, and seemed to loom 
large to her in the retrospective. They were probably but the efforts 
of a misguided man to bring up his motherless baby girl. Two of 
these stories are illustrative of all. One Christmas she peeped to 
see who was filling her stockings, and found her father so engaged. 
He became terribly angry, pulled her out of bed, and beat her witha 
strap until the blood came. One night she wet the bed. Again he 
became terribly angry, pulled her out of bed, removed her clothing, 
and beat her with a strap until the blood came. The strong sexual 
meaning of such episodes as this is taught us by Freud in his work. 

Another large part of her memories are concerned with living 
in the barn. For some reason not known to the child, the house 
was sold and the family lived in the barn, which was made into a 
suitable dwelling place for them. She was able to furnish it only 
with a table, two or three old chairs, and a bed, and there never 
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seemed to be any one living there but herself and her father. It 
remained a barn to her mind; it never became softened to a home 
by the fact that it was the dwelling place of the family. The most 
of her fantasies were placed there. She thought she remembered 
of being locked in a burning closet, when some man released her. 
Once she was locked upstairs when “everything” was burning, 
and a man released her. It was here that she was her father’s 
housekeeper. The sexual value of this is over-determined. The 
barn itself, because it is the home of the familiar domestic animals 
and the place of their mating, is a strong sexual symbol, and she has 
reinforced it by the two fantasies of being locked in a burning 
room, to be released by a man (her father). This living in the 
barn was to her an actual stepping down to lower levels, which has 
become symbolic of her own wrecked life. The voices now say of 
her, “Oh, she just lived in a barn all of her life.” 

During her early childhood she occupied her father’s bed, and 
she insisted that she slept with him until she was about thirteen 
years old. The two stories given of his beating her occurred when 
she was his bed fellow. There is no way of checking this up with 
the facts now, but nothing could be truer to her own mind, or of 
greater influence over her life. The more likely thing, again to 
return to probabilities, is that this is the only way her father could 
care for her at night when she was a baby and a tiny girl; that it 
became very firmly fixed in her mind and of a very profound sexual 
significance to her, so that now she carries the memory over to the 
time when she was thirteen, that is, to the beginning of adolescence 
and the awakening of her sexual instincts. The censor of con- 
sciousness will not allow such a thought to quite overstep the danger 
line, or to incur the disapprobation of society, by her remaining in 
her father’s bed after that time. 

Nearly all the incidents of her childhood, told of by Virginia, 
occurred when she “ was about thirteen.” It seemed as if she placed 
them all where she would be able to appreciate them fully, and yet 
could not be held responsible. 

Only one memory was pleasant. She and her father were in the 
habit of taking their dinner into the woods during the spring and 
summer, and eating picnic fashion. This they both very thoroughly 
enjoyed. Always after dinner her father would lie down with his 
head in her lap, and go to sleep while she combed his hair. This is 
replete with symbolism. Among the happiest moments of childhood 
are the family picnics, when the family, with no one else, that is, 
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with no one alien to their community of thought and experience, 
leave society with its constant demands and repressions, go into the 
woods, where, with the surroundings of primitive man, they can 
revert for a few hours to an earlier period of their phylum. The 
rest and refreshment so obtained is in proportion to the complete- 
ness of the return. Virginia even reproduced the primitive custom 
of holding her lord’s head in her lap while he slept. In this con- 
nection, we remember that Delilah held the head of Samson in her 
lap and lulled him to sleep. The hair of the head often represents 
the individual. Frazer, in The Golden Bough, teaches that it has a 
large place in early ritual; it was one of the earliest substitutes for 
human sacrifice. Its manner of dressing contained much signifi- 
cance. The Nazarites and many other early priesthoods would never 
let it be cut; a girl would let it be known whether she were maid or 
matron by its arrangement, and the custom of short hair for men 
and long hair for women is so deeply ingrained that today a long- 
haired man will practically always be found to be effeminate, and 
a short-haired woman, masculine. In combing her father’s hair, 
Virginia put him into a relation of dependence upon, and pleasure- 
seeking toward her, which was very archaic, and toward which 
there was no taboo. Hence, this memory has remained to her dilapi- 
dated mind, and is freighted full of the pleasure of her life with him, 
which she cannot admit in any other instance. 

Her sister, Mrs. Brown, finally took Virginia to her home. 
This, again, Virginia assigns to “the time when she was about 
thirteen,” that is, at the time of her sexual awakening. She never 
saw her father again, although she heard from him, and helped 
support him after she became a wage-earner. He disappeared from 
her life, and died many years later. Yet, in another way, he has 
never disappeared from her life, and she now says that she does 
not believe he is dead, anyway. Her brother-in-law, Edward, be- 
came her father’s surrogate. This love was not so impossible to her 
unconscious, and she now freely and frequently says that Edward 
Brown was the first man she ever loved. The fact that he was her 
sister’s husband presented no problem which could compare with 
that of her incestuous regard for her father, so the censor was 
tricked to pass the masquerade. In the years to follow, this love 
was replaced by another, and again by another, until there were at 
least three men, and probably four, for whom she entertained so 
high a regard that they are still present among her dilapidated mem- 
ories. One of these was a business man, one a newspaper writer of 
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some success, and one a government worker. While her memory 
of each one is distinct, and there is no tendency to confuse them, 
yet there is a strong tendency to fuse them together into one image, 
her father. The last one has now the most clearly defined per- 
sonality to her, yet she says of him, as she does of the others, that 
he looked like Mr. Hall ; she knew him as long as she had known Mr. 
Hall; that she sometimes thought he must be the first man she ever 
slept with. The ability to see multiple personalities in any one with 
whom she is in contact is very prominent. While she knows, beyond 
question, the real individual, the real individual is never separated 
from several others whom she has known in the years gone by. 
Her nurses are themselves, and Mrs. Brown. The plumbers, elec- 
tricians, carpenters, etc., of the hospital, although recognized by her 
in their true characters, are also her former paramours, sometimes one 
man carrying several such superimposed personalities. But they 
are all, always, and at all times, “ the old, old man down in Virginia.” 

Her dreams are also full of interest. The hopelessness of her 
state of mind is shown in this one: She wanted a drink of water, 
but could not get out of the door to get it. The drink of water 
typified everything that was restful and refreshing, everything that 
was “clean, oh, so clean!” and was like being in heaven. The 
door out of which she could not get called forth this sentence: 
“The doors of hell and heaven shall be barred against two who 
have sinned against Almighty God.” Although she called the 
sin against Almighty God rape, knowledge of her fantasies, and 
also, the piece of lace, leads one to believe that it is much more 
serious, incest. Another dream she told as follows: “I thought I 
went by houses and houses, oh, so many of them, and I went up 
steps, and I went down steps, and I looked in the houses. And 
there were three beads, oh, such beautiful gold beads lying on the 
ground. And I picked up one, and it was all right; and I picked up 
another, and it was all right; and I picked up the third bead, and 
I began going down, and going down, and going down. Oh, it was 
just awful, and I was so scared. And the water rushed up and cov- 
ered me, and I was so scared. And I called to a man who was going 
by, and he did not pay any attention.” 

Although every word of this dream is rich, the greatest interest 
begins with the third bead. Three and bead both have their ordinary 
symbolism; they stand for the male. The third bead is “the 
highest in the country, the President.” It also “had the most treach- 
ery in it, and was the sin committed against Almighty God,” i. e., 
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the sin of incest. The going down, and going down, was a continual 
slipping backward “because she could not hold herself up.” To 
water, she promptly associated the story of Nicodemus, the young 
man who came to Jesus, by night, and was told that he must be 
born again, but her association consisted, first, of Nicodemus’s 
answer to Jesus, “can a man enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb to be born?” The man who paid no attention to her calls, 
was each one of her lovers, and also, “the old, old man down in 
Virginia.” Thus, in her dream, she lived again her losing struggle 
against the curse of the third bead, the result of which would be a 
return to the intra-uterine existence, while her father was oblivious 
of her danger. 

This piece of lace is made from the raveled threads of old soft 
white muslin, some of the larger figures being fashioned from bits 
of the cloth, stuffed with scraps of the same material, and the sur- 
face carefully darned into shape with ravelings, or, in some instances, 
with sewing thread. The smaller figures are darned flat, and the 
connecting lace mesh is made of the button-hole stitch worked over 
loops of thread. When it was completed, it was set by the same 
stitch within the hem of an old handkerchief, which was also button- 
holed, and the finish of button-holed loops put around the outside. 
In looking at this, we see it is divided unevenly into an upper and 
a lower portion, the upper portion again being divided into a right 
and a left half. That quadrant, which consists of the flat darned 
figures, was the portion upon which she began to work, and of all 
the figures, No. I was the first one made. This she says is the 
figure of St. Joseph, “who will get you a husband if you pray to 
him for one.” This belief, that St. Joseph will provide husbands 
for those who wish them, is quite widespread, and it is by no means 
uncommon for adolescent girls to carry just such a little shapeless 
image as this about with them, more in a spirit of fun and uncon- 
scious wish fulfillment, than in deep spirit of belief. Iam unable to 
find any authority for this office which has been bestowed upon St. 
Joseph. It is probably an attribute which has been added to his 
other characteristics, because of the account of his marriage to 
Mary, as given in the apocryphal writings. When forty years old, 
Joseph had married Melcha. To them were born six children. 
After forty-nine years, Melcha died. A year later, the priests an- 
nounced throughout Judea that they wished to find in the tribe of 
Judah a respectable man to espouse Mary, then twelve or fourteen 
years old. Joseph, being then ninety years old, went up to Jerusa- 
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lem among the candidates, and a miracle manifested to the priests 
that he was the choice of God. Two years later, the Annunciation 
took place. What more natural then, than that the benevolent old 
man who, as though by a miracle, had provided the most loved of 
young girls with a husband, should be besought to use his influence 
for others. 

True to her ability to see many personalities in one, this figure 
is also St. Michael. Now St. Michael is one of the most important 
angels. His name, which means “ Who is like God!”, was the war 
cry of the good angels in the battle fought in Heaven against Satan 
and his followers. He is mentioned by name four times in the 
Bible. “Lo—Michael, one of the chief princes, came to help me” 
(Dan. 10-13). “And at that time shall Michael stand up, the prince 
which standeth for the children of thy people” (Dan. 12-1). “And 
there was war in Heaven: Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon; and the dragon fought, and his angels, and prevailed not, 
neither was their place found any more in Heaven” (Rev. 12-7). 
“Yet Michael, the archangel, when contending with the devil, he 
disputed about the body of Moses” (Jud. 9). He is supposed to 
guard the body of Moses, and by his good guardianship, to have 
saved the Israelites from the sin of hero worship. He also guards 
the body of Eve. He is believed to have been the angel who kept 
the Garden of Eden after the expulsion of our first parents; the 
angel through whom God published the decalogue given to his 
chosen people; the angel which stood in the way against Balaam; 
and the angel who routed the army of Sennacherib. Christian tra- 
dition gives him four offices: (1) To fight against Satan. (2) To 
rescue the souls of the faithful from the power of the devil. (3) 
To be the champion of God’s people. (4) To call away from 
earth and bring men’s souls to Judgment. To this was added, in 
later years, the care of the sick. In art, he is usually represented 
as an angelic warrior, fully armed with helmet, sword, and shield, 
standing on the dragon, whom he sometimes pierces with a lance. 
Those who saw Marie Odile will remember the big painting of St. 
Michael with the flaming, uplifted sword, which hung in the big 
convent hall, and the fancies of the innocent young girl concerning it. 

So Virginia begins her piece of work with an inarticulate prayer 
to St. Joseph for a husband, and to St. Michael for his aid in her 
fight against the dragon, which we have already learned is “ the old, 
old man in Virginia.” 
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Number 2 is Little Nannie Red Nose, and Virginia applied to 
her the old Mother Goose riddle: 


Little Nannie Red Nose, 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 


The bit of needlework attached to her face she says is a trumpet she 
is blowing; this would make this figure also: 


Little Boy Blue, 

Come blow your horn, 
The cow’s in the meadow, 
The sheep in the corn. 


Although she has made this a female figure, there is nothing in- 
congruous to her in giving it another personality, which is male. 
Indeed, this she has done very often in all of her productions. Cer- 
tain of the patients, with whom she is in contact, carry the added 
personality of men, and these are not especially the masculine type 
of women either. To this figure she has never given any character 
from real life, hence we must think it represents what might be called 
the Mother Goose phase of her own development. 

Number 3, on the contrary, always has the name and attributes 
of people she has known. It is Lucy, Crazy Jane, and two big fat 
negroes, a woman and a man, who “ never wore a stitch of clothes.” 
These people were all vaguely described, and this figure probably rep- 
resents a growth beyond the phase of Little Nannie Red Nose, where 
reality is beginning to be forced upon her attention, but where there 
is still considerable confusion. The negroes, who never wore 
clothing, would indicate that this figure holds the expression of her 
childish inquisitiveness and peeping tendencies. The right hand of 
this figure is seen to be held in a position covering the sexual organs, 
but Virginia naively said: “ You know they are there just the same.” 
Since this is the only figure in which there has been the slightest 
attempt to cover these organs, we must conclude that this is done 
for reasons other than modesty, or that it holds the expression of 
her childish habit of masturbation. 

This is amplified in the two figures which are numbered 4.  Vir- 
ginia says these are the Children of the Abbey, by which she means 
a “whole race of little people,” which she sometimes called the Jews. 
These two figures are as nearly alike as she could make them; they 
possess no individual characteristics, but are very good general 
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types. Now the “Children of the Abbey” is a novel of English 
life of perhaps a century ago, the children being an orphaned brother 
and sister of the well-to-do class, for whom the course of true love 
did not run smooth, but who finally married happily. Persistent 
questioning failed to reveal any knowledge of this book, except its 
title, which the patient has plagiarized, so to speak, and applied to 
her race of little people. We know that the mothering of multitudes 
of children, especially if they be little, is a masturbation fantasy 
among women. In this connection, the patient said that she had 
created all the people in the world, that the world was not finished 
yet, and she had to complete it. She is also an habitual masturbator. 

Number 5 is the Virgin Mary. This is a slender girlish figure 
whose sexual organs are so small that they cannot be differentiated 
from the other stitches composing the body, although Virginia re- 
peatedly pointed them out, and could not understand that no one 
else could see them. She said they had to be small because she was 
a virgin. The wonder of Mary, the mother of Jesus, had a great 
appeal for this patient. She often spoke of her purity. This is 
probably the expression of her early religious yearnings. Perhaps, 
also, she recognized in the very great difference in age between Mary 
and Joseph a similarity to the relations of herself and her father, 
Mary’s attachment being legitimate, and her own taboo. She is 
peculiarly uninformed of religion, the church or the Bible, yet she 
quotes, albeit incorrectly, from the Scriptures, rather freely, some- 
times with a startling meaning. For instance, “Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth” means to her, that the right 
hand is engaged in masturbation, and should keep the left in ig- 
noranice. 

Number 6 is one of her early paramours, Mr. Gibson, and also, 
contains all of the others. Note the flaring head-dress she has 
given him, thus distinguishing him from all the others in this group. 
She has also made a very realistic snake, trailing across the lace 
work, and whispering to Mr. Gibson. Snake means to her man, 
the seducer, and the pleasure giver. The wide use and general ap- 
plicability of the symbolism of the serpent has been well worked out 
by Dr. Hassall. I would interpret this group as being the awaken- 
ing of her desire for the normal life of woman, pictured by one of 
her childhood lovers, Mr. Gibson. 

Number 7 is The Woman Picking Up Apples. Later on, she 
referred continually to The Woman, This One Woman, The Only 
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Woman Who Ever Was, The First Woman, meaning herself. 
Therefore, we may have no hesitation in deciding that this woman 
is also herself. Apples have.a constant strong sexual significance 
to her, meaning the testicles. The Woman Picking Up Apples, 
therefore, is herself, searching for her mate. You will notice that 
The Woman is carrying the apples in her lap. 

Number 8 is a skeleton. This hung in the home of an uncle of 
hers, who was a doctor. Nothing more would she tell about it. 
But we know that uncle is virtually interchangeable with father, and 
doctor, especially a country doctor, is also a father substitute. So 
the skeleton from her uncle’s home must be the skeleton of her at- 
tachment to her father, of which she is unable to rid herself, 
although she is trying to emancipate herself, and is seeking the op- 
portunity to fulfil her biological destiny. 

This quadrant portrays a resumé, so to speak, of her develop- 
ment through the fantasies of early childhood, her narcissistic 
period, and adolescent awakening, with the final unconscious domi- 
nance of the skeleton. In a way, it reminds us of the preliminary 
search of her dream, “I went by houses and houses, and I went 
up steps and I went down steps.” 

There is now a change in the size of her figures. There is also 
a definite pairing off. The next two which she made are Jack and 
Jill, marked J. These figures are still made of darning stitches en- 
tirely, although there is a shaping and rounding of the bodies, and 
definite features are given to the faces. They both have short 
tightly curled hair, and both have decorative garters tied below the 
knee. This method of decoration is seen among many primitive 
tribes. A garter presented by a ruling sovereign was a mark of dis- 
tinction and royal favor, highly prized during the feudal ages. It 
is often reproduced by the insane, who show an archaic tendency. 
It had no other meaning than this to Virginia. Jill is also given a 
distinctive head-dress and a lace dress. The pail which they carried 
up the hill is swinging through a pulley (made from the rim of a 
button) above Jack’s head. Jack and Jill have each a hand on the 
rope, and are in the act of lowering the pail for water. They are 
surrounded by a bower of roses, which Virginia says are running 
over the cottage where they live. Flowers, especially roses, mean 
home to her. The rose is recognized in poetry and art as the 
flower of love. Perched on one of these roses is what Virginia 
calls a bee, in the act of sucking honey. The fact that bees aid in 
the pollinization of flowers is unknown to our patient, yet they have 
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a strong sexual significance for her just the same, because of the 
fact that they sting. Jack is also Samson, “the greatest man who 
ever lived, except the Christ.” Jill is also Queen Victoria, and we 
may add, the greatest woman who ever lived. Besides, Jack and 
Jill are really generic terms for man and woman. These two may 
be considered a fantasy, such as girls are prone to indulge in, of a 
cottage built for two, with Jack, an ideal, who is everything that is 
strong, manly and dependable, and Jill (herself), who is everything 
that is sweet, womanly and desirable, happily engaged together in 
homely household tasks, with the roses of pleasure and the bees of 
pain about them. 

The next two figures, marked S, are made from pieces of muslin 
like a rag doll, and stuffed with scraps, the outside being covered 
with parallel darning stitches. These, Virginia calls Mr. and Mrs. 
Hub Smith. It will be noticed that they are grosser and more ma- 
terial than Jack and Jill, as if her fancies are losing their poetry and 
becoming more sordid. What looks like a bower of roses around 
them Virginia tells me is, in reality, a grape-vine, and that Mr. and 
Mrs. Hub Smith are standing together in a grape-vine swing. She 
even says that Mr. Hub Smith wrote a song called “ Swinging in 
the Grape-Vine Swing.” The grape-vine is a far coarser symbol of 
love than the roses, adding the element of licentiousness. It is the 
emblem of Bacchus, rather than of Venus. Mr. Hub Smith holds 
an umbrella over their heads as a sign that “they are together under 
God’s creation,” that is, fulfilling their biological destiny. The um- 
brella is surmounted by an unusually large and vigorous bee, and 
there is a smaller one upon the grape-vine. Mrs. Hub Smith is 
wearing a bracelet upon the left arm, made from the rim of a pearl 
button. A bracelet means the marital relation to Virginia, and Mrs. 
Hub Smith is wearing it as a sign that the bans have been pub- 
lished. Fan is also a symbol of the marital relation, and Mrs. Hub 
Smith is carrying it in that especial position to signify her passion. 
Another snake is wriggling across the lace work from underneath 
Jill’s feet, and is whispering into the ear of Mr. Hub Smith. This 
would indicate a very close relationship between Mr. Hub Smith 
and Mr. Gibson, but while Mr. Gibson is evidently a youth, Mr. 
Hub Smith is a mature man, and judging from his very great inti- 
macy with the grape-vine, must be her father, although this could 
not be substantiated by Virginia. She would only quote: “Oh, 
Death, where is thy sting, oh, grave, where is thy Victory,” and 
where indeed is the victory of the grave to one who lives in a world 
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of dreams. In talking of Mrs. Hub Smith, she referred to her as 
the only woman who ever was in the world, a phrase which she 
most often applied to herself. In these two figures, then, we find 
a fairly definite picture of herself and her father, although they are 
pretty well overlaid with Mr. and Mrs. Hub Smith. Again, there 
is a marked parallel to her dream, “ And I picked up the first bead, 
and it was all right ; and I picked up the second bead, and it was all 
right.” 

The smaller half of this piece of lace contains three figures of 
heroic size, and a cross, and are very intimately connected. The 
figure beside the cross is The One Woman, The First Woman That 
Ever Was, The Only Woman, The Virgin, the Magdalene, which 
our patient indicated by giving her long flowing hair. She said 
that a virgin could easily be a Magdalene because of her thoughts. 
The One Woman has also been given rather lacy inefficient wings, 
because she is an angel. But the most frequent name applied to 
her is The Woman Who Has Suffered All There Is In The World 
To Suffer Because She Wanted The Christ for a Husband. The 
cross beside which she stands indicates this. For the sake of brev- 
ity, we will call her The Woman, but with the meaning of Vir- 
ginia’s complete sentence. In her left hand, The Woman carries 
a bunch of flowers; in her right is a bee; at her feet is a terrapin. 
By all of these means, Virginia tried to express the greatness of 
this woman’s passion for the Christ. At the end of the string of 
beads is a pearl ring. Our patient says that pearls are tears. 
They were never intended for everybody, but were made by God 
Almighty in memory of the Christ to whom The Woman was so 
much devoted. There is also a pearl ring upon the cross, to signify 
the love The Woman bore the Christ. It is rather significant that 
this ring is broken. Probably this element of tears in the pearls is 
also present in Mrs. Hub Smith’s bracelet, in the pulley through 
which the rope of Jack and Jill’s pail plays, and in the button on Mr. 
Hall’s Masonic head-dress. The breasts of The Woman are large 
and prominent. Her right breast is being sucked by a snake, which 
coils away from the cross. Virginia said that God Almighty would 
not let The Woman have the Christ for a husband, so she had to 
be a virgin, but she could still have the sensations of marrying Him 
in her breasts. And that was why she attached the serpent as she 
did. The cross is surmounted by the dove of peace, which has been 
out over the face of the waters and returned with an olive branch in 
his mouth. The dove represents innocence, and also, “ people who 
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really know,” like the Virgin Mary, who was essentially innocent, 
and yet, had become a mother. The dove of peace, settling upon 
the cross, foreshadows the development of the next figure. “ After 
The Woman had suffered all she could possibly suffer as a punish- 
ment for having committed all the sin in the world, in that she 
wanted the Highest Man, or the Christ, for a husband, then there 
was a crowning, and they left her alone after that.” 

The next figure, then, is but another phase of The Woman. 
Virginia usually calls her the Other Woman, sometimes the Second 
Woman. She is older, less attractive, with shrunken trunk and hips, 
and she is clothed in a dress of lace. Her hair, no longer loose and 
flowing, to indicate that she is no longer the Virgin, or the Mag- 
dalene, is braided. The coronet with which the crowning was done 
is made from bits of twisted wire, and in her right hand, she is car- 
rying a ball, another symbol of the male. 

The man next to her Virginia dismissed rather briefly from the 
discussion, saying only that he was Mr. Hall, and that he was the 
one man, as she was the one woman. He is also a Mason, as indi- 
cated by his cap and long sweeping ostrich plume (made most 
cleverly from raveled strips of muslin). In his left hand Vir- 
ginia has put a trumpet, another symbol of the phallus, yet symbols 
were not entirely adequate; and our patient did not neglect to make 
his sexual organs large and prominent, nor to so arrange his lace 
trousers that they were emphasized rather than concealed. Yet, you 
will notice that her knowledge of the anatomy of the parts is in- 
correct. Between the two figures is another terrapin. The One 
Woman and the One Man are locking arms, thus showing a 
greater intimacy than is enjoyed by the other figures. Virginia 
says the Other Woman has finally been allowed to marry this 
man, and as a sign of their union, she has placed a wedding ring 
on the finger of the woman. Yet, the significant thing is that 
the wedding ring has been placed on the third finger of the right 
hand instead of the left. Moreover, it is made from a bit of laven- 
der thread. Virginia has a very definite symbolism of color, among 
which purple (lavender being a lighter purple) means virginity, and 
passion, two concepts which she always joins into one. She has 
also given the man a ring of lavender thread. Therefore, although 
the One Woman and the One Man are finally married, yet is the 
marriage not one of fact, for virginity rules. 

Another way in which our patient referred to this last couple 
was, as The Helping Hand. The Helping Hand is a widely copied 
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and well-known picture of a hardy, kindly faced old sailor, rowing 
a boat across the tossing waves, with his tiny daughter sitting eager 
and important beside him, with her soft little hands upon the oar 
handle, helping father row. No better picture to express her own 
strong father attachment could our patient have found. 

“And I picked up the third bead, and I began going down and 
going down and going down. And the water rushed up and covered 
me. And I called to a man who was going by and he did not pay 
any attention.” The curse of the third bead then is the motive of 
this portion of the lace. After having suffered all she possibly could 
suffer, because of her desire for the Highest, she has given up, 
and has been going down and going down until she is living in com- 
parative comfort with her incestuous fancies. She is still suffering 
untold torment. The sentence with which she opened the discus- 
sion of her life and fancies was: “I tell you no one but God Al- 
mighty knows the agony I suffer, both bodily pain and heartache.” 
If her sufferings become too terrible, she still has the remedy of 
complete oblivion of the waters rushing up to cover her. 




















NEPHEW AND MATERNAL UNCLE: A MOTIVE OF 
EARLY LITERATURE IN THE LIGHT OF 
FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


By ALBert K. WEINBERG 


It is significant that the newer psychopathology does not limit 
itself to phenomena that are strictly pathological. The same uncon- 
scious trends which are shown in disordered mental states influence 
as well men’s normal manifestations, and the difference between nor- 
mality and abnormality lies in codrdination of consciousness rather 
than in content. These considerations, it seems to me, open up new 
and really amazing vistas; the principles evolved by Freud in the 
study of the neuroses possess a range of applicability coextensive 
with the mental sciences. It is hoped that the present study may be 
of some value in illustrating this larger significance of the psycho- 
analytic formulations. 

Rummaging in the archives of philology, one encounters a prob- 
lem of unusual subjective interest. Due to the enigmatic character 
of the phenomenon with which it is concerned, this problem has 
under various titles been the subject of quite large discussion. 
Briefly stated it is as follows: In many parts of the early literature, 
there appears a tendency to emphasize and glorify the relation be- 
tween the nephew and the uncle on the mother’s side. The reference 
to this relation is of such frequency, and the bond between nephew 
and maternal uncle assumes at times such dramatic importance (even 
to the extent of monopolizing the interest), that there is presented 
a question which demands consideration. What is the basis of this 
phenomenon which at first glance affords certainly no clue to its 
import? 

Nowhere are the affectionate and intimate relations between 
nephew and maternal uncle more conspicuous than in the Old 
French Chansons de Geste. The persistence and striking character 
of the motive in that cycle has induced one scholar to devote to the 
subject an exhaustive treatise. To quote Dr. Farnsworth: “ Even 
the more or less casual reader of the Old French epic poems cannot 
have failed to be impressed by the constant, pervading, and almost 
obtrusive glorification of the relations between uncle and nephew.” 
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In almost every instance, it is disclosed, the uncle is the maternal 
uncle; the nephew, in other words, is the son of his uncle’s sister. 
We are told moreover that it is in the relations between these two, 
who are united by an intense affection, that the human or dramatic 
interest of the epic is to be found. Thus, though the ostensible pur- 
pose of the Chanson de Roland is to depict the battle of Roncevaux 
and its national consequences, the center of its human interest lies 
in the affection between Roland and his maternal uncle, Charle- 
magne. The same thing holds good of the other poems, all obtain- 
ing their dramatic appeal through focalization of the nephew-mater- 
nal uncle intimacy. In a résumé of the most important heroes in the 
Chansons de Geste who are brought into accentuated relations with 
their maternal uncles, Dr. Farnsworth gives the names of Roland, 
Baudoin, Anseis, Gui, the four neprews of Charlemagne; and Ogier, 
Vivien, Raoul de Cambrai, Foucon, Gascelin and Aiol. But there 
are many more of less prominence, and the motive is one which is 
pervading. 

Describing in detail the form which the intimacy of the two 

assumes, Dr. Farnsworth writes: “ The solidarity between uncle 
and nephew is consistent and marked ; not only is the nephew singled 
out for superlative favor and given works of the greatest conse- 
quence to do by his uncle, but the latter always acts as the guide and 
adviser of the young chevalier. The anxiety of the uncle when his 
nephew is in danger and his rejoicing at his success in battle give 
rise to some of the most dramatic passages of the French epic. 
It is upon the nephew that the uncle depends for aid when in danger 
and for revenge when worsted, and the nephew looks to the uncle 
for the same ministrations.” In reference to the mutual dependence 
of the two in battle we are told: “ During their association in war 
the mutual dependence of uncle and nephew is evident throughout ; 
where one is, the other is to be found, and each looks after the wel- 
fare of the other. This attitude of mutual helpfulness is recognized 
by the other characters, and the poet himself sometimes ventures the 
statement that it is a natural thing.” 

A document from the Old French literature that also bears inter- 
estingly upon our subject is one of the preserved poems of the trou- 
badour Arnaut Daniel. This poem, translated in Justin H. Smith’s 
“ Troubadours at Home,” exalts the bond between nephew and uncle 
in glowing terms. “There’s none less dear than nephew and than 
uncle ”—is a line that is characteristic, and also “ Since Aaron’s rod 
grew like a withe and from Lord Adam nephew sprang and uncle.” 
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When the poet wishes to express his love for his mistress he says, 
“Not e’en the sister of my uncle is dearer, nor so dear upon my 
soul” or similarly “I love her more than cousin, brother, uncle ”— 
reaching his climax with the comparison to affection for uncle. One 
assumes that the “sister of my uncle” in the preceding lines is a 
reference to the mother, and that we thus again have the specific 
glorification of the maternal uncle. 

In the category of sister’s sons, of heroes who are brought into 
prominent relation with a maternal uncle, we find some of the most 
well-known figures of folk-lore. As examples one may cite Beowulf, 
Perceval le Gallois, Gawain, Cuchulain, Bertrand, Bernaldo del 
Carpio. Searching in the old Germanic literature one will also 
meet many examples of such heroes. Dargun has called attention 
to the distinguishing marks of these relationships in Germanic hero- 
lore, which present a striking similarity to those of the Chansons de 
Geste: Nephew and uncle avenge each other; the uncle is the repre- 
sentative of his nephew; the uncle attends to his nephew’s marriage ; 
the nephew is often given the uncle’s name; the nephew is placed in 
his uncle’s tutelage; the nephew inherits his uncle’s charge; a man 
is known as his uncle’s nephew rather than as his father’s son. Also 
mythology is not lacking in this motive. Bachofen’s “ Antiquarische 
Briefe” considers comprehensively the instances of close relations 
between nephew and maternal uncle in Hindu, Greek and Latin 
mythologies. The story of Astika in the Mahabharata, for example, 
introduces the maternal uncle as guardian and educator of the child. 

This extremely brief and sketchy presentation of the material 
involved will nevertheless give some idea of the problem’s scope. 
While it would be possible to go into greater detail in the characteri- 
zation of the motive, yet I believe its nature is sufficiently clear. 
To the maternal uncle there is attributed all that tender solicitude, 
benevolent interest, which at least in ethical abstraction one would 
posit for the father. With the greatest anxiety he watches over his 
nephew’s career, always rendering him aid in times of stress, and 
in the event of the latter’s death considering his most sacred obliga- 
tion the punishment of the murderers. On the other hand, the 
nephew meets the affection of the maternal uncle with feelings no 
less amiable. His constant endeavor is to be of service to his rela- 
tive and to gain his approval, like Roland often acting as his faithful 
general or deputy. There are instances where he will snatch his 
uncle from the very grip of death, as did Galien in the battle with 
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the Saracens. Such are points typical in the widespread glorifica- 
iton of this relationship. 

It is obvious that for these phenomena there is demanded some 
causative basis. Their striking nature as well as persistence pre- 
clude the possibility of fortuitousness or lack of significance. Not- 
ably by Farnsworth! and Nitze,” the closeness of nephew and mater- 
nal uncle in early literature has been interpreted literally as positing 
a social order in which these two were actually brought into the 
closest of relations. It is of course admitted of the literature that 
it was produced at a time when the family was demonstrably upon 
a modern basis. But in the predominance of this nephew-maternal- 
uncle motive has been seen evidence of a prehistoric matriarchy, 
which would be characterized by the position of the mother’s brother 
as head of the family, and which, we are told, would maintain its 
impress on popular sentiment long after being actually superseded. 
The chief difficulty in this explanation would be in its assumption 
of a social order the probability of which, at least for the Indo- 
Europeans, is severely questioned if not refuted. There is, it is true, 
a school which accepts the conclusions of Bachofen’s “ Das Mutter- 
recht,” but the weight of sociologic opinion and of philological tes- 
timony seems to rest on the side of the patriarchal rather than the 
matriarchal hypothesis.® 


1 Farnsworth, W. O.: Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chansons 
de Geste: A Study in the Survival of Matriarchy. Columbia University 
Press, 1913. 

2Nitze, W. A.: The Sister’s Son and the Conte del Graal, Modern 
Philology, January, 1912, Vol. IX, No. 3. 

3In Sir Henry Maine’s “ Ancient Law” we are told that the “ effect of 
the evidence derived from comparative jurisprudence is to establish that view 
of the primeval condition of the human race which is known as the Patri- 
archal Theory” (p. 118). <A similar stand is taken by Westermarck in “ The 
History of Human Marriage.” Westermarck considers the hypothesis that 
the maternal uncle was the head of the family and denies its feasibility. 
Zimmer, in his “ Altindisches Leben,” describes the original Indo-European 
family with the father at the head. For the purpose of briefly summarizing 
authoritative opinion upon this question, particularly in its relation to the 
Indo-Europeans, I may perhaps do best in quoting a passage from George E. 
Howard’s “ The Patriarchal Theory.” (“A History of Matrimonial Institu- 
tions,” Vol. 1, p. 9, The University of Chicago Press, 1904.) “For the Indo- 
Germanic or Aryan peoples the investigations of Zimmer, Schrader, Delbriick, 
Kohler, and especially the researches of Leist, enable us to speak with a 
higher degree of confidence, though only for the period covered by positive 
linguistic and legal evidence. Bachofen, McLennan, and after them many 
other writers, . . . have maintained that among all branches of the Aryan 
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The solution, I believe, that would first suggest itself to the 
psychoanalytic viewpoint, would hinge on the fact that the uncle is 
the maternal uncle. That is to say, it might be thought that this 
phenomenon is in some way related to the nuclear mother-complex 
so dynamic in life. It is true that of the two uncles the mother’s 
brother will be preferred, by mere reason of the fact that he is on 
the mother’s side. We remember that in “Jean Christophe” the 
lovable old Gottfried, whose friendship with Christophe was one of 
the most vivid episodes of the hero’s childhood, was a maternal 


stock conclusive proofs exist of a former matriarchate, or at any rate, of ex- 
clusive succession in the female line. But this view is decidedly rejected, if 
not entirely overthrown, by the philologists, and depends for its support on 
the presence in later institutions of alleged survivals. The judgment of Del- 
briick must probably be accepted as decisive for the present state of lin- 
guistic, if not of all scientific, inquiry. He declares that ‘no sure traces of a 
former maternal family among the Indo-Germanic peoples have been pro- 
duced.’ Similar conclusions are reached by Schrader, Max Miiller, and Leist. 
Also, among the institutional writers, Wake declares that ‘ primitively, among 
the peoples belonging to the wide-spread Aryan or Indo-European stock, 
while relationship was acknowledged through both parents, descent was 
traced preferably in the male line’; and Bernhoft, constrained through the 
evidence presented by Schrader and Delbriick, believes that it is now placed 
‘beyond question that the primitive Aryans did not live according to mother- 
right,’ but were united in family groups resembling the south Slavonian 
house communities.” 

Even if one were to grant the fact of matriarchy, there would be several 
difficulties in resting this phenomenon of literature upon such a causative 
basis. These difficulties are frankly recognized by those who nevertheless 
believe in that basis. The literature in which the motive occurs is the product 
of a patriarchal state of society, so that the most that could be posited would 
be the preservation in popular sentiment of the matriarchal relation long 
after it had ceased to possess significance. As Professor Comfort writes 
(Comfort, W. W.: A Lapsed Relationship, Dublin Review, Oct., 1916) : “ The 
literary evidence does not of course date from a state of matriarchy. Aill 
human literature is the product of the present patriarchal state. The father 
is the head of the family in mediaeval as in modern literature.” In the case 
of the Chansons de Geste, compositions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the chronological disparity between the poems and the actual matriarchy is 
quite tremendous. Dr. Farnsworth speaks of the influence that the Roman 
occupation of Gaul, completed by 50 B.C., would have exercised destructively 
upon any dissimilar social order. The Salian and Ripuarian laws, we are also 
told, prove in the sixth century the complete fusion of maternal and paternal 
relatives. Professor Comfort, it is true, discloses that the legal institutions 
of the Picts and Celts show marked favor to the sister’s son down to a com- 
paratively late time. But he nevertheless writes: “ The general lack of formal 
legislation in favor of the sister’s son is remarkable in view of the constant 
popular sentiment which, we shall presently see, existed in his favor.” 
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uncle. Some strange prejudice which goes back to unconscious de- 
terminism would make it impossible to picture Gottfried as the 
father’s brother. Yet we cannot accept the fixation upon the mother 
as an adequate explanation of this phenomenon, unquestioned as is 
the subordinate role it plays in its motivation. It is incomprehen- 
sible why the mother-libido should persistently adopt this peculiar 
means of egress. This solution, specious though it first appear, 
hardly withstands serious reflection, and I think we must go farther 
in our search. 

Another standpoint might conceive as significant the fact that the 
nephew is a sister’s son. There are several considerations which 
would tend to encourage such an approach. We know that the love 
for a sister, who best revives the mother-image, embraces a complex 
of no little moment and that it is a common thing for a man to call 
his sweetheart “ sister.” To the affection of brother for sister folk- 
lore gives us many testimonies. An old German proverb runs to the 
effect that to take vengeance for a sister is better than thirst for 
gold. In the early English ballads is found the following passage: 


“ There is no man would touch my one little sister 
That I would not make powder of his bones.”* 


The Germania of Tacitus affords the following interesting passage 
in connection with a description of one of the Germanic tribes: 
“Sororum filiis idem apud avunculum, qui apud patrem, honor. 
Quidam sanctiorem arctioremque hunc necum sanguinis arbitrantur, 
et in accipiendis obsidibus magis exigunt, tanquam ii et animum 
firmius et domum latius teneant. Heredes tamen successoresque 
sui cuique liberi; et nullum testamentum.”® Since specific reference 
is here made to an objective love of the uncle for his sister’s son, 
there is provided additional evidence for the hypothesis that the 
sister complex is an important factor in the production of this motive. 

When we turn to the Chansons de Geste, where the relations be- 
tween uncle and nephew have been studied in detail, we find indeed 
that no little emphasis is laid on the fact that the nephew is the son 


4 Douglas Hyde: Love Songs of Connacht. 

5 Children are regarded with equal affection by their maternal uncles as 
by their fathers; some even consider this as the more sacred bond of con- 
sanguinity, and prefer it in the requisition of hostages, as if it held the mind 
by a firmer tie and the family by a more extensive obligation. A person’s 
own children, however, are his heirs and successors and no wills are made. 
(Germania, Cap. 20. The Oxford Translation.) 
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of his uncle’s sister. Psychoanalysis, concerned with unconscious 
mentation, would suggest that this tendency to direct affection 
towards the sister’s son is due to a repressed incestuous desire upon 
the sister. He who assumes the position of father to his sister’s 
offspring unconsciously does so because he is thus accomplishing the 
desired union with the sister. It is very interesting therefore when 
we find in confirmation of this explanation a curious legend that has 
arisen in connection with Charlemagne’s love for his sister’s son, 
Roland. Dr. Farnsworth tells us this scandalous story, which grew 
up after Charlemagne’s death, that the Emperor had incestuous in- 
tercourse with his sister Gelle, and that Roland was thus really his 
own son. The interest of the legend lies of course only in its show- 
ing how such thoughts, repugnant to the ethical personality, received 
elaboration in the more gross and unrestrained phantasy of the folk- 
mind, and are thus integral to consciousness. Again in the Beowulf, 
we learn from Dr. Hart’s “ Ballad and Epic,” Fitela is Sigemund’s 
son by his sister, Signy. 

While it is undoubtedly true that an important factor in the 
glorification of the nephew-maternal uncle intimacy is the sister- 
complex, I do not believe that we have yet arrived at the primary 
motivation. For such a conviction there are other than purely sub- 
jective grounds. In tracing this motive to a sister-complex, we 
should be laying all the emphasis upon the psychological tendencies 
of the uncle and assuming that the affection of the nephew had no 
objective significance. Although such a stand would be perfectly 
legitimate, it cannot be overlooked that usually the nephew is the 
important character, the uncle being prominent only because of his 
intimate relations with the latter. The nephew is most often the 
hero, as in the Beowulf, the Perceval, the Cuchulain Saga, the As- 
tika story of the Mahabharata, and it is therefore fitting that in a 
psychological consideration we should assume that the underlying 
complex concerns itself with the outlook of the nephew. 

It is, I believe, a familiar experience to the psychoanalyst, when 
grappling with some elusive neurotic symptom, suddenly to find the 
clue to the primary enigma in the less disguised character of some 
simultaneous secondary manifestation. Looking at this glorification 
of the bond between nephew and maternal uncle as a symptom in the 
larger sense, do we find no accompanying motive, no parallel anom- 
aly that would throw light on the original problem of our inves- 
tigation ? 

When we turn to our most elucidating source, the Chansons de 
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Geste, with the intention of examining more closely the context of 
the motive, our attention is arrested by one peculiarity. Side by side 
with the unusual relation between nephew and maternal uncle one 
finds an equally amazing relation between son and father. It is as 
if there were but one intrinsic motive, such is the proximity of the 
two anomalies. As striking as the benevolence and kindness ascribed 
to the maternal uncle is the harshness attributed to the father. The 
contrast moreover is still further enhanced by a certain tendency 
to portray the two figures side by side, as if to make each bring the 
other into stronger relief. 

Dr. Farnsworth, to whose dissertation I am indebted for my 
information upon the Chansons de Geste, writes in his chapter “ The 
Attitude of the Father:” “As will be seen, the tendency is to min- 
imize the intimacy between father and son while exalting that be- 
tween uncle and nephew; in the latter case the closest solitarity is 
the almost invariable rule, while for the most part the attitude of the 
father, when the poet goes into the subject at all, is one of severity 
and injustice, breeding dissension and disruption of the family rela- 
tions.” We learn not only that the poet is often reluctant on the 
subject of the hero’s father, but that in one instance he has even 
gone so far as to omit his name. Such is the case in the Chanson 
de Roland, which does not once mention Roland’s father, while 
everything is made of his relation to Charlemagne. 

The father is continually represented as enforcing his parental 
authority by means of blows. Often he will fly into a rage with the 
son on the slightest provocation and will heap upon him impreca- 
tions. The maternal uncle however will sometimes be portrayed as 
here interceding in his nephew’s behalf and offsetting the anger of 
the father. In the Enfances Vivien, when the young Bertrand burns 
to enter battle, his father, Bernart, strikes him and says roughly: 
“Tais tot, lichieres orguillox, fui desi.’* The maternal uncle Guil- 
laume, however, laughs good-naturedly and reminds him kindly that 
he is not old enough to fight. 

In Doon de Mayence, when Doon is about to leave his father to 
obtain training at the hands of his uncle, the father on no provoca- 
tion strikes him a furious blow. In particular is this unkindness 
here without justification since Doon had tenderly been caring for 
his blind father eight years: 

6 Keep silence, proud rake, make haste from here. (In all the citations 


from the Chansons de Geste, I have utilized the translations of Dr. Farns- 
worth in his “ Uncle and Nephew in the Chansons de Geste.”) 
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Lors le fiert de la paulme sur le viz, qu’il ot gras; 
Puis luy a dit; “Beaul fiz, bellement et par gas 
Pour ce t’ay je feru que ja ne l’oubliras.” 

(Doon de Mayence, 2478)? 


Aiol gives an example of uncalled for brutality on the part of 
the father. When Elie’s son, who has been his benefactor in a thou- 
sand ways, commits no greater offense than playfully pretending 
his father’s favorite horse is dead, Elie for this harmless jest falls 
upon him furiously with a stick, reviling him: Faus lechieres, fol 
glous demeures® Again in the Siege de Barbastre, the father Bovon 
berates his son Gerart without justification, and when the latter seeks 
to defend himself, is only prevented from beating him by others 
present. 

The father is sometimes depicted as wilfully disinheriting his 
son, as in the unedited Guibert d’Andrenas. Aymeri decides to be- 
queath his property to a godson instead of to the natural heir, Gui- 
bert. The son rebels in the following speech: 


“Non ferez pere; par Dieu lo fil Marie! 
Deseriter me volez par folie, 
S’estranges hon a ma terre sesie.”9 


Aymeri, the father, then falls into a passion at this bold speech and 
berates his son: Glos, lechiere, fil a garcon, mauvais couart provez.’® 
Be it remembered that opposed to all this unkindness on the part 
of the father is the benevolence and affection of the maternal uncle. 
Sometimes the contrast is quite direct, as in the Enfances Vivien 
when the life of Vivien is at stake: the father of Vivien assumes an 
attitude of complete indifference, while the maternal uncle goes to 
Louis to implore his aid in his nephew’s rescue. Aye d’Avignon 
gives us an instance of two nephews actually betraying their father 
in order that they may render aid to their maternal uncle, Garnier, 
and then fighting in conjunction with the uncle against the father. 
The cruelty with which the father is invested in the Chansons de 
Geste is best illustrated by the amazing phenomenon of fathers giv- 
ing over their sons as hostages to certain death. In the Chanson de 


7 Then he strikes him with his palm upon his face, which was plump. 
Then he said to him: “ Fair son, gently and in jest did I strike you, so that 
you will not forget it.” 

8 False rake, foolish, arrogant glutton. 

® You shall not do it, father! By God the son of Mary! You wish to 
disinherit me through madness, if a stranger is possessed of my inheritance. 

10 Rake, dog, low-born son, vile proven coward. 
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Roland, the pagan king Marsile, to induce the victorious Charle- 
magne to leave Spain, offers to send him twenty or thirty of their 
sons, among them his own, as hostages, and promises to follow him 
to France later and become converted. But he by no means intends 
to keep his covenant and looks forward quite calmly to the death of 
the hostages and his son. When he announces the ruse to his fellow- 
countrymen, they give their assent and seem to regard it a quite 
natural thing: 


“S’en vuelt ostages, e vus l’en enveiez 
O dis o vint pur lui afiancier. 
Enveiums i les filz de noz nuilliers; 
Par num d’ocire enveierai le mien. 
Assez est mielz qu’il i perdent les chiefs, 
Que nus perdium l’honur ne la deintet, 
Ne nus seium cunduit a mendeier.” 
Paien respundent; “ Bien fait a otreier”. . 


“Viendrat li jurz, si passerat li termes, 
N’orrat de nus paroles ne nuveles. 
Li Reis est fiers, e sis curages pesmes; 
De noz ostages ferat trenchier les testes; 
Assez est mielz que la vie il i perdent 
Que nus perdium clere Espaigne la bele 
Ne nus aium les mals ne les sufferaits.” 
Dient paien; “Issi poet il bien estre.”!4 

(Roland, 40 ff.) 


The tendency to depict the father as cruel or treat him as non- 
existent, which displays itself so obtrusively in the Chansons de 
Geste alongside of the exaltation of the maternal uncle, is recognized 
in the nomenclature of Freud’s dynamic psychology under the head- 
ing of father-complex, to use the broader category, Cédipus-com- 
plex. The resentment of the father’s domineeringness, the uncon- 
scious desire to rebel against his authority, are apparent not merely 
in the dissected dreams of neurotics. Mythology, in which Abraham 


11 “Tf he wishes hostages do you send him some. Ten or twenty, to give 
him confidence. Let us send him sons of our wives; even were he to be put 
to death, I will send him mine. Much better is it for them to lose their heads 
than for us to lose our lands and our estates, and be reduced to begging.” 
The pagans reply: “It is well to grant this.” ... “ The day will come, the 
limit will pass, he will not hear word or news of us; the king is haughty, 
and his heart is implacable; he will have the heads of our hostages cut off; 
better is it that they shall lose their lives, than that we shall lose bright 
Sjain, the beautiful, and have woe and suffering.” The pagans say: “This 
can well be so.” 
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sees the repressed life of the infantile psyche of the race, offers 
likewise suggestions of such a trend. We recall the revolt of the 
Titans against their father Uranus, and the castration of the latter 
by his son Cronus. Cronus, according to one version, suffered in 
turn the same treatment at the hands of his son, Zeus. There ts 
also the myth of Prometheus and his rebellion, related to those pre- 
ceding by the fact that Zeus is father of gods and men.'’* Psycho- 
analysis, attempting to explain this father-hatred in the more biologic 
terms of life’s sexual substratum, traces it to jealousy born of the 
early attachment of the child to the mother. It is not inconceivable 
that from the one thwarting role the father might then come to per- 
sonify life’s entire rebuff to the Lust-prinzip. 

It would indeed suggest itself that the exaltation of the maternal 
uncle and his relation with the child might be ultimately related to 
some such father-complex.** This certainly is the impression that 
one gains from the Chansons de Geste. Vaguely sensing mech- 
anisms which we shall try later to grasp more completely, we can 
understand how the hatred of the father, strongly repressed because 
unacceptable to the complete personality, might adopt as its vicarious 
expression the accentuation of this rival relation with the kind, 
responsive maternal uncle. But it will not do, with such a large 
field at hand, to base our hypothesis on a consideration of the Chan- 
sons de Geste alone. Let us turn to other literature wherein this 
motive figures and see if here there are not offered the same indi- 
cations of father-complex that are so obtrusive in the Chansons de 
Geste. 

We discover that it is with other popular heroes as with Roland: 
all mention of the father is omitted in the midst of the most ex- 
travagant description of the hero’s friendly relations with a maternal 
uncle. In the Beowulf much is made of his relation to the maternal 
uncle, Hygelac, while almost nothing comes out in regard to Beo- 
wulf’s father. Of Perceval the same thing is true. He is intro- 
duced as a sister’s son and Professor Nitze says in regard to the 
maternal uncle that “a closer male relative Perceval could not have 


12 The work of Richard Payne Knight and others shows, it is true, that 
these myths were intended to be symbolic. Nevertheless it is of significance 
that one particular form was chosen rather than any other, and the myths 
will still possess psychological implications. 

13 The repressed feelings that are connoted by “ father-complex” have 
of course no relation whatever with age. They by no means disappear as 
soon as the father loses his original significance, as soon as the child leaves 
the family circle. 
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had.” Cuchulain, similarly, is presented as the sister’s son of Con- 
chobar ; the latter acts to him as foster-father and not the slightest 
mention is made of the actual parent. Professor Comfort tells us 
that Gawain in Perceval le Gallois always refers to himself as le 
nies roi artu. It is the same with Gawain’s son. Gawain and his 
son fight unrecognized, and later, when their identity is disclosed, 
the boy tells his father he has always been known as his uncle’s 
nephew. Is it possible that this fight between father and son pos- 
sesses psychological significance? We shall return to the point 
later on. Professor Gummere, in an interesting paper,’* writes of 
the relations of nephew and maternal uncle in the English and Scot- 
tish popular ballads. Many of the popular heroes have a maternal 
uncle who stands to them as foster-father, and the paternal relations 
are very colorless. 

Professor Potter has written a book’ in study of the epic of 
Sohrab and Rustem, familiar through the poem of Mathew Arnold’s. 
The theme of Sohrab and Rustem is, as is well known, that of a 
combat between father and son. The particular interest that Pro- 
fessor Potter’s book possesses for us here is in this: it points out 
that the theme of a combat between father and son frequently goes 
hand in hand with the most intimate relations between nephew and 
maternal uncle. The father deserts the mother or has had only tem- 
porary relations with her, and the son is then brought up by the 
maternal uncle, a bond of affection arising between the two. Later 
when the child sets out in life he meets the father and the two fight 
unrecognized. This is the motive that we saw in Perceval le Gallois, 
in the combat of Gawain and his son. It is difficult not to see these 
battles of father and son as related to the father-complex. True, the 
two fight in ignorance of their identity and afterwards there is usu- 
ally the reconciliation, but recent trends in psychology have em- 
phasized the importance of looking further than manifest content 
with its inevitable disguises. 

Bachofen’s “ Antiquarische Briefe,” chapters of which treat the 
manifestations of this motive in mythology, is unfortunately inac- 
cessible at the present time. We learn from Dr. Farnsworth how- 


14 Gummere, Frances B.: The Sister’s Son in the English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads. In: An English Miscellany, presented to Dr. Furnivall in 
Honor of his Seventy-fifth Birthday, pp. 133-149. Oxford, 1901. 

15 Potter, Murray Anthony, Sohrab and Rustem: The Epic Theme of a 
Combat between Father and Son. A Study of its Genesis and Use in Litera- 
ture and Popular Tradition. London, David Nutt, 1902. 
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ever that the uncle takes the place of the father and that there is a 
triangular family consisting of mother, son, and mother’s brother. 
The father is thus here entirely done away with. 

Reverting for a moment to historical material we alight upon 
interesting data. Dr. Farnsworth mentions that the history of the 
Merovingian kings, as related by Gregory of Tours, affords many 
instances of close relations between nephew and uncle in connection 
with discord and ill-treatment on the part of the father. There is, 
for example, the story of Chramne, son of Clotaire, who unites with 
his uncle Childebert in conspiracy against his father. Childebert 
happens to be a paternal uncle but the psychic mechanism illustrated 
retains its implications. 

In the Italian Nerbonesi the intense devotion of Bertrand to his 
maternal uncle Guillaume runs through the entire story. There is 
one episode which is significant. Guillaume, together with Bertrand, 
is besieged in the city of Orange, and is reduced to desperate cir- 
cumstances. Bertrand manages to escape from the city and goes in 
search of aid for his uncle. When he applies to his father he is re- 
fused, and Bertrand then rebukes the latter in this furious tirade: 


“O ingrato, e dimentico, non mi chiamare figliuolo, ch’io non t’appello 
mai pil per padre, ché doveresti essere da tutti i cristiani perseverato insino 
alla morte, e per tutto il mondo cacciato! Io non sono si fanciullo, come io 
era quando mi desti la guanciata a Parigi, che se non fussi la vergogna, e ’l 
peccato, io ti farei provare se la mia ispada taglia. O ingrato, non ti raccorda 
quando fusti cacciato di Busbante d’Arrighetto, e Guglielmo ti riscosse, e 
dietti la signoria? Pure quale signoria acquistati tu mai? Or non ti fece 
Guglielmo signore? Sappi ch’egli é molto da pit di te Ghibellino, il quale si 
proferse sé medesimo in avere, e in persona aiutare la colonna del sangue 
nerbonese; la quale colonna, s’ella perira, che vale il nostro nome de’ Ner- 
bonesi? Morto Guglielmo, tutti morti siamo. Ora ti rimani, ch’io ti giuro 
per la fé, la quale io giurai a Guglielmo, e a dama Tiborga, e per la fé, ch’io 
giurai a re Aluigi, che se Guglielmo iscampa di tanta fortuna, e tu non sia 
nelle battaglie in suo aiuto, che noi non ti lascieremo tanto di terra che tu 
possi avere sepoltura.16 


These data, which show the accentuation of the nephew-uncle 
attachment to be accompanied by a depreciation of the bond between 
son and father, would seem to me to be significant. On their basis 
we should view this phenomenon as the manifestation of uncon- 
scious trend and venture to interpret it from the standpoint of a 
dynamic psychology. At the same moment we are arrived at our 
solution. Since one side of the equation established by the paral- 


16 Nerbonesi, I, pp. 452-3. 
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lelism of these two motives is known, determinable as to its value, 
our quandary with regard to the other is overcome. The exaltation 
throughout the range of early literature of the relation between 
nephew and maternal uncle would appear the manifestation of a 
universal unconscious father-complex. 

That which the motive envisages is an unconscious repugnance 
to the relation with the father. Of this repugnance it is the hysteric, 
vicarious expression. The dislike of the father-figure, not daring 
to manifest itself unequivocally, adopts as its outlet the stressing of 
this rival relationship, and the father, either disparagingly removed 
from the scenes or represented as brutal and unparental, is super- 
seded by the maternal uncle. The exaltation that the latter then re- 
ceives must be understood as equivalent psychologically to the 
defamation of the father. We may posit for the kindness and af- 
fection attributed to the maternal uncle a twofold significance. On 
the one hand it would by implication contrast with the severity of 
the father, a severity which may or may not be objective but which 
in either event has its reality in the subjective apperception of the 
son. On the other hand—but perhaps these two functions are really 
very related—it would establish an ideal father, a conception which 
has its prerequisite in the deficiency of the actual parent. 

The mechanism by which an ethically unacceptable hatred for a 
certain figure is given vicarious expression in the accentuation of his 
rival, is one of universal character. It is essentially the same mech- 
anism to which Rank makes reference in his “ Myth of the Birth of 
the Hero.” Rank speaks of that strange tendency, so universal as 
to be almost axiomatic, to represent the hero or demi-god as being 
brought up at the hands of foster-parents, usually after exposure on 
the part of the actual. These foster-parents are invariably por- 
trayed as kind and appreciative, humble though in circumstance 
they often are. The psychological basis of this foster-parent motive 
Rank has shown to lie in the narcissistic dissatisfaction of the child 
with the actual parent. This infantile dissatisfaction achieves ex- 
pression in the conceiving of foster-parents, on whose benevolence 
and graciousness all emphasis is laid. Also children, when scolded 
by one of the parents, will suddenly manifest a quite exaggerated 
love for the parent with whom they are not in disfavor, or for some 
other member of the family. It is as if by this means they were se- 
curing vengeance on the one who had delivered the reprimand. A 
mother, to manifest her displeasure with the one of her two children 
who has given offense, will exhibit (in the presence of the one in 
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disfavor) an unwonted affection for the other. Aggression is only 
one aspect of revolt; there is always the setting up of the golden 
calf which acts as a sort of consummation to the rebellion itself. 
In a case where the active, primary part of the iconoclastic act is 
balked, as in the revolt against the father-domination by ethical con- 
sideration, emphasis will tend to be shifted to the secondary, more 
passive phase. Thus there is the stressing of the bond between 
nephew and maternal uncle. 

The question as to why just the mother’s brother is selected for 
this role of rival father is not a difficult one. We may exclude at 
the outset the possibility of the paternal uncle serving the purpose 
equally well. The father’s brother, because of the natural tend- 
ency to identify him with the father, will be rather disliked. In the 
Latin the word for maternal uncle is “avunculus,” a diminutive of 
affection that also carries with it a comparison to the fond grand- 
father, “avus”; the connotation of the word for paternal uncle 
however presents a most striking contrast. “ Patruus,” the classical 
lexicographer tells us, evolved into a term of opprobrium, a synonym 
for the male termagent. Thus in the odes of Horace (III, 12) there 
is the phrase “ patruz verbera linguz,” in the satires (II, 3) “ne sis 
patruus mihi.” It is also significant that in the familiar motive of 
literature, the cruel uncle who persecutes the young hero is in- 
variably a paternal uncle.?’ 

The particular suitability of the maternal uncle for the rdle of 
rival father embraces several considerations. In the first place he 
is the maternal uncle, and in his exaltation, as we have already seen, 
a portion of the mother-libido will achieve expression. Then again 
there enters here the fact that the nephew will stand to him as sister’s 
son. The glorification of this relationship becomes thus a conden- 


17 Jn “ Nicholas Nickleby” the sinister Mr. Ralph Nickleby is a paternal 
uncle. The paternal uncle in Stevenson’s “ Kidnapped” first tries to take his 
young nephew’s life and is then the cause of his cruel abduction. In Tur- 
genev’s “ Fathers and Children” the paternal uncle, while not unkind, sym- 
bolizes together with the father the old order which is repellent to the rebel- 
lious spirit of youth. “ Richard Carvel,” by Winston Churchill, gives another 
example of a cruel father’s brother, through whose instrumentality the young 
hero, as in Stevenson’s novel, is kidnapped. In two other recent novels, 
“Oliver Horn” and “ Peter” by F. Hopkinson Smith, the motive also fig- 
ures prominently. Grimme’s legend of the two brothers (No. 60) contains the 
cruel paternal uncle who induces the father to expose the children. Clau- 
dius, we know, is Hamlet’s paternal uncle, and both “King John” and 
“Richard III,” while adaptations of historical phenomena, owe their dramatic 
poignancy to the utilization of this theme. 
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sation proceeding from both the father-complex and the sister- 
complex, though the latter is decidedly subordinate. If the nephew 
is a sister’s son there is also provided a basis upon which to ration- 
alize the entire phenomenon. Since there is apparent nothing repre- 
hensible in the affection of a man for his sister’s son, all emphasis 
will be laid upon that phase of the relationship, and it will not be 
obvious that the fond maternal uncle is the product of an in- 
compatible unconscious trend. The formula “‘ Thou art my sister’s 
son” is nothing but a mode of concealment. 

Finally there is an aspect of the question which I indicate with 
some hesitation, uncertain of the hypothesis involved. In “ Die 
Ursprung der Melusinensaga” Kohler interestingly remarks that 
hostility between a man and his sister’s husband is a phenomenon by 
no means uncommon. The basis of this hostility we know to be 
unconscious jealousy. But one immediately sees how this fact of 
hostility between the maternal uncle and the father might bear a 
relation to our problem. If we were to assume that the folk mind 
recognizes the animosity between these two, there would be addi- 
tional appropriateness in causing just the maternal uncle to super- 
sede the father. Uncle and nephew moreover would be united in 
disliking the same figure. 

The full significance of this motive is only grasped when it is 
recalled that the possessors of these fond maternal uncles who serve 
in lieu of fathers are heroes. I wonder if one would go much astray 
in attempting to deduce an inherent connection here where there ap- 
pears only coincidence. The hero is the personification of man’s 
own libido; into his conception there enter our deepest values, con- 
scious and unconscious. Is it not possible that the complete perfec- 
tion on which depend the hero’s potency and his approximation to 
phantasy’s ideal would be somewhat tarnished were we to fetter 
him with a father? That in his freedom from the disgrace of sub- 
jection he must also never have experienced that subjection to the 
father which is probably the prototype of all bondage ?** Such in- 
deed would seem to be an implication of this motive, which if it does 
not always remove the father completely, reduces at least the rela- 
tion with him to the greatest insignificance. 

But perhaps we have not even yet seen all. What if we should 
attempt to state heroism in the ultimate terms of the unconscious, 
to reduce it to its equivalent in the mass of psychogenetic material ? 


18—n the relation of the son with the mother, the factor of affection is 
present to such an extent as to efface all suggestion of domination. 
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(This process is one no longer considered impossible; in all its 
eventual complexity of content consciousness is yet believed to 
cluster about the primal infantile associations.) Should we not en- 
counter, if not as the only motivating factor at least as one of great 
importance, the early relation of the child with the father and the 
emotions to which it gave rise The hero is he who is completely 
free, he who in the assertion of his ego has overcome all resistance, 
broken from all bondage. But the psychic prototype of all servitude, 
let us once more recall, is the child’s subjection to the father. So 
that heroism would in a sense appear the revolt against the father 
domination. 

Returning then to our motive we might venture to translate 
“These are heroes and nephews” into psychoanalytic language— 
“These are heroes because nephews.” They have dared to replace 
the wonted relation of son and father with that of nephew and ma- 
ternal uncle. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that the child’s life is made up of 
love and play. Only what brings him love, only what can be made 
use of in play, has significance and value for him. His speech, too, 
is developed from this double need of his nature. Even the first 
faltering sounds, as we have seen, are the expression of auto-erotism, 
as one of its infinite variations; and the speech of the maturing 
child, full of intelligence as it is, continues to bear witness to the 
presence of these components. In the angry shrieking of abusive 
words offended self-love rages like a fiery steed; while on the other 
hand, in the form of (bestowing) flattering caresses, the soul of the 
child shows its longing for tenderness. The constant asking of ques- 
tions by children—in addition to the intellectual gain thus secured— 
aims at attracting the undivided attention of the people about them. 
Sully is mistaken in thinking that a morbid inquisitiveness accounts 
for this questioning habit ;t a far more important cause is the wish 
for the exclusive devotion of a loved person. And the monologues 
of a child who is left to himself are dictated by love and by its 


1As the cause of this questioning habit psycho-analysis has discovered 
the “ Sphinxquestion,”"—“ Where do little children come from?” 
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psychological counterpart hate, that is, one might say, by the positive 
and by the negative influence of the mainspring (Triebfeder) of all 
human activity. To listen to conversations of that kind, which chil- 
dren carry on with themselves, is to arrive at a deep insight into the 
growth, into the evolution, of the childish mind (Seele). In such 
conversations the child’s feeling accurately reveals (displays) itself 
because it clothes itself in the words which seem to him to be the 
most suitable, and the instinctive selection is made without regard 
to the censorship of adults. It is natural disposition and sex that 
are mainly concerned in giving to the speech of children its peculiar 
stamp, though the environment in which the child grows up also 
plays its part. This latter influence, however, is less important than 
is usually supposed. If this were not so, it would be impossible to 
explain how it happens that vulgar expressions are able to gain a 
secure footing in the vocabulary of even the most carefully guarded 
children. Such children are often the very ones to treasure each 
obscene word as a valuable acquisition, and to bring them out even 
when but half understood. Naturally, the words which give the 
greatest pleasure to the child in using them, are obscene designations 
for bodily needs (functionings) and for special parts of the body. 
Some time ago, when my nephew was five-and-a-half years old, in 
describing one of his dreams I reported? how, on the day before the 
dream, he ran around the room as if possessed and cried out,— 
“ Auntie H—, I am going to sit down here and make you a ‘ Patzen’ 
(soft lump)”—an expression which his mother had repeatedly for- 
bidden him to use. And not long after that, when he had a bad 
stomach ache and relieved himself by vomiting, he could not tell of 
it often enough, laughing roguishly all the while. “Listen! I’ve 
been vomiting (ich hab’ g’spieb’n). Do you have to ‘ speiben’ some- 
times, too ” And when at last I answered a trifle angrily,“ Yes, 
if you must be so vulgar! ”—he told the story over in the afternoon, 
when in an electric car, proclaming in a loud voice,—“ Auntie H— 
has to vomit if I am vulgar.” I remember from my own childhood, 
that I liked to use vulgar expressions, especially within hearing of 
my mother. This habit, often appearing in children, is to be re- 
garded as a rule as a piece of mischievousness. But mischievousness 
of this sort is not without an admixture of malice; and on this ac- 
count, perhaps, it should be classified as speech-sadism, in an un- 
developed form (Wortsadismus). This passion for using obscene 


2Hellmuth, Traum eines fiinfeinhalbjahringen Knaben, Zentralbl. fir 
Psychoanalyse, III, 3. 
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words often leads to the putting together of syllables, meaningless 
in themselves, which eventually take the form of some expression 
which the child has in mind. Not long ago, I heard a little girl about 
three years of age, singing twenty times or more, “ Lo—lo—lo—polo 
—popo!”; and the following chain of syllables, “ Wissi—wissi— 
wisschi—wi!”, as used by a four-year-old boy, was not without in- 
dication of the same tendency. It is certain that the erotism of the 
palate- and lip-zone, which is so strongly marked, plays its part in 
maintaining the word-repetitions that often go on at such unwearied 
length. For a while, in his sixth year, my nephew said the self- 
invented word, “ Bu-url-bbauer,” again and again, until finally he 
sprang up, his whole body a-quiver, rubbed his lips and cried,— 
“Oh! I can’t stand it, it tickles so.” One can make observations of 
a similar nature quite generally, where children are concerned, in 
regard to the gutturals and the labials. To say “b—b—b” until 
physically exhausted is a form of play met with most frequently 
among very small children, but it is not confined to them; even 
grammar-school scholars and girls in their teens sometimes make 
themselves almost die of laughing through producing the same sound 
over and over, by playing on the lips with the fingers. These ob- 
servations also point to word-sadism as well as to auto-sadism. The 
refrain, “ La—la—la!”, so often repeated in many songs—indeed, 
perhaps “the yodel” itself, with its stereotyped “ Dulio—Dulio ”— 
may have come originally from the experience of the pleasurable 
excitation of certain parts of the mouth and of the larynx—sensa- 
tions which are reinforced by the satisfaction that always attends 
rhythmical repetitions.* This statement is borne out by the expe- 
rience, to which children frequently bear witness, that the sensations 
felt by them in the mouth and throat during singing are exceedingly 
agreeable. A nine-year-old boy described this pleasure to me—then 
a girl of seven—by comparing it to the pleasurable feelings excited 
by playing with himself “down there” (beim Spielen da unten). 
When correctly noted, such expressions made by children will be 
found to give indisputable proof of the soundness of the psycho- 
analytic teachings, which although based upon the histories of 
neurotic patients, provide a very valuable means of approach to the 
study of the nature and course of development of the mental life of 
normal people. 

Beside the auto-erotic motives for the habit of echolalia, there 


3 That a sexual note is attached to this, follows from the fact that certain 
rhythmical movements lead to the orgasm. 
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are others which have reference to the relations (of an unpleasant 
sort, it must be said) subsisting between children and their neigh- 
bors. A convenient means of disturbing and irritating people around 
him is offered the child in the ceaseless word repetitions ; and he em- 
ploys them to express stubbornness and self-will, precisely as he 
makes use of so many other acts of obstinacy. In general, playing 
with speech (das Spielen mit der Sprache) is well adapted to many 
a transgression of etiquette. The well-bred child knows very well 
that punishment, more or less severe, is supposed to follow rude lan- 
guage toward parents and toward other members of the family; but 
how shall he free himself of his feelings of resentment (or of en- 
mity), feelings which have been plentifully stored up even against 
the persons most loved? The mother-wit of the child knows how to 
find a way out of the difficulty. He has but to invent, for the person 
who for the moment is the object of his dislike, a series of innocent 
seeming names, such as names of different pieces of household fur- 
niture, of different animals, etc., in order in the end to arrive at an 
expression, still permissible but which the initiated can understand 
in the sense intended. It was not “nonsense,” nor sheer mischief, 
that made little Scupin,* in his third year, designate the people 
round him in the strangest fashions, such as,—‘‘ Mamma is poison” 
(he knows that word from his father’s deadly cyanide of potassium 
glass); “Grandma is stupid;” “Mamma is a Hulleganssen;” 
“Papa is a stove.” It was not without thought that he chose for 
his mother, at one time the designation “ poison,” which of course 
had been explained to him as something dangerous, something dread- 
ful, something that one must not touch—and at another time, the 
word “ Hulleganssen.” It was not a flattering term that he selected 
for his grandma; and only for the person whom he held in peculiar 
respect, namely his father, did the child halt at the word, “stove.” 
At the end of his third year, he used to call the people of the house- 
hold “rascals,” and ran screaming with delight from one person to 
another to honor each of them with this form of address.5 K. Groos 
reports® that little Marie G—, in her third year, called out to her 
father,—“‘ Papa, you are a—stove; you are a—plate.” And Groos 
adds :—“ The expression of her face betrayed all too plainly that in 
her inmost heart she carried the thought of designations which were 
much less harmless.” My nephew, who lived in my house during 
# Scupin, 1. c., I, p. 125. 


5 Scupin, 1. c., I, p. 195. 
6 K. Groos, Die Spiele der Menschen, p. 280. 
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his fourth year, was warned not to disturb my siesta after dinner. 
To all appearances he submitted willingly, but one noon he began,— 
“ Auntie H—, you are a lamp, a table, a salver, a wine-glass, a plant 
in a flower-pot, a chaise longue.” Another boy brought out a similar 
set of names in honor of his father, and closed the list with,—‘*‘ You 
are a broken carpet-beater ” (with such a carpet-beater the little fel- 
low had received a few blows from his father, a few days before). 
When there is a wish in the background of a child’s mind, however, 
a wish which he hopes to have fulfilled, then the little rogue takes 
pains to think out the most attractive comparisons possible. ‘“ Auntie 
H—, you are a new feather hat, a bottle of perfumery,—a prom- 
enader ; you are a chocolate layer-cake too,—you are an automaton. 
(This had reference to the chocolate figures (Schokoladenauto- 
maten) from which he was allowed, once in a while, to pull out a 
sweet morsel.) All these different designations were indirect ex- 
pressions of his wish to go to walk with me and to be taken to a 
confectioner‘s shop. In this way the child-mind understands how to 
express, as through the “ language of flowers,” what he is forbidden 
to say in direct words—or else it is something in regard to which his 
awakening pride fears to be repulsed. The mistakes and errors in 
the use of words, the “ Wortentstellungen ” so common among chil- 
dren, are to be explained not only as the result of ordinary slips and 
blunders, but also as based on mental causes of more complex sort. 
Students of child-life (auf padologischem Gebiete) are apt to 
classify such mistakes (Entstellungen) as “ reproductive” and “ ap- 
perceptive,” but overlook the factor which is perhaps of most sig- 
nificance—namely, the work of the unconscious mental processes 
which intentionally allows the ideas inspired by it to take a wrong 
path in order to secure expression for the thoughts and wishes that 
have been forcibly repressed and pushed aside. Just as the adult 
seeks to mask the utterances of his “subconscious” by giving the 
excuse of having made a mistake in speaking, a mistake in writing, 
etc., so does the child, even at the first stage of speech-development, 
know how to express forbidden cravings (Geliiste) under the pro- 
tective cover (Deckmantel) of imperfect ability to speak. And so 
too, at a later stage, through the instinctively adopted device of a 
regression to the baby-speech of early childhood, he sets himself 
back into a period of life in which much was yet permitted him 
which is forbidden to the older child. Also through intentional 
changing of the form of words, in doing which he goes backward in 
memory to the time when he first learned to speak, he succeeds in 
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giving voice to a momentarily intensified desire for tenderness, such 
as formerly had found expression in the flattering terms which 
mother and child exchanged in a language understood only by them- 
selves. No lexicon can contain all the pet names which spring from 
the child’s mind and heart (Gemiite). A four-year-old boy formed 
from “Bube, Bubi” the pet name “ Pupiluh” and applied it to his 
father. Another boy who heard his mother’s “softness” (“ Mollig- 
keit”) jokingly praised by his father, gave her the name of “ Mohli.” 
The vocabularies of children contain countless words of affection 
which serve as threads—hidden from our ken—by means of which 
the innermost mental life of the child is linked with the external 
world. Only once in a while, in a comprehending flash, do we gain 
some idea of these intimate relationships. My six-year-old nephew, 
who is very much attached to me, has for a long time omitted to use 
the relatively formal term, “Auntie” in his talks with me. He 
changed the name, “ Hermione,” first into “ Hermun” and then into 
“Herman.” When informed that that is a boy’s name, he replied,— 
“That doesn’t matter! You are a real man.” (“ But that will not 
do. I ama woman.”) “Yes, but for me you are a man; you are 
twice a man, ein Herr-Mann.” Here the “unconscious” of the 
fatherless child expresses the wish that his “ Auntie” shall take the 
place of his absent father. The child goes to “ Auntie” for advice 
on all questions about building houses (with his blocks), about 
where to locate his mills and his electrical “ works.” He says,— 
“Mamma does not understand those things.” A six-year-old little 
girl whose parents lived apart, behaved in a similar manner. She 
liked to call Frieda, the nurse-maid, “ Fritz.” Naturally, the native 
bisexuality of the child always comes to expression in such an arbi- 
trary change of sexes. Even though the strongest feelings of affec- 
tion go out to persons of the opposite sex, yet no person’s life is 
devoid of warm sentiments toward people of his own sex. The fact 
that this habit of bestowing names of men upon feminine persons is 
far more common among boys than among girls, and that further- 
more, no instance (Fall) is known to me where a child has given a 
feminine Christian name to a man or to a boy, has convinced me that 
this boy-custom is based upon a subconscious wish to distinguish 
the beloved persons whose names he thus alters, by enrolling them 
as members of his own privileged sex. This opinion also finds sup- 
port in the fact that the attitude assumed by the boy while playing 
with several companions of the opposite sex, is different from that 
assumed by a girl under like conditions. The latter feels herself 
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honored and flattered to be taken into the ranks of the boys. The 
former, overcome with shame, is apt to run away from even the most 
delightful game which he had been playing with little girls, as soon 
as he sees himself observed by adults, or, indeed, by other boys. 

If the ability to speak, in the case of any given child, has so far 
developed that words are caught and retained with relatively little 
trouble, the child frequently shows, by some droll manner, that he 
looks down upon his own first attempts at speech, and he often re- 
fuses to sing any longer the songs which imitate the child’s way of 
speaking (die Kindersprache). Preyer’s little son,’ when less than 
three years old, “called to mind as a subject of merriment, the time 
when he could neither speak nor articulate with exactness.” My 
nephew for whom R. and M. Dehmel’s Rhymes, composed in child 
jargon, were a source of much enjoyment when he was in his fourth 
year, by the time he had reached his sixth year, would not hear any- 
thing about the “stupid stuff,” in which—he said—“ even the chil- 
dren could not speak properly.” On the other hand, just at this 
stage of life, it gives the child much pleasure to distort and change 
about words and sentences, to suit his own ideas. As a part of this 
tendency, besides the obviously senseless alteration of sounds at the 
beginning and in the middle of words, I include the intentional 
twisting of words in a sentence. Ever since the beginning of his 
sixth year my nephew has been a master of that art. To read from 
left to right, and to read backward every sign and placard and every- 
thing in large print, offers him constant amusement; and his delight 
is particularly great when he comes upon words which, when turned 
about either make a new and real word, or else retain their former 
meaning and form (English examples,—“ evil,” “ deed”). One of 
his first attempts in this line had to do with the word, “ Popo,” the 
letters of which he amused himself by changing about, until at last 
laughing heartily he announced,—“ If I take away the ‘o’ from the 
end and place it at the beginning and then read the word back- 
ward, I have ‘ Popo’ again,” evidently noticing as he did so, a corre- 
spondence between the doubling of the syllables and the form of the 
part of the body which the word defines. If upon reading a word 
backward, another familiar word having a real meaning comes to 
light, then his final purpose seems to have been fulfilled. In many 
cases psycho-analysis has succeeded in bringing proof that the so- 
called mistakes in reading and writing are to be traced back to re- 
pressed motives which frequently bear a sexual meaning. And the 


7 Preyer, l. c., p. 233. 
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surmise is thus forced upon us that in the word-alterations made by 
children below the school-age we have to do with such “ mistakes.” 
A five-year-old little girl who had been instructed by her mother in 
reading, and was laboriously spelling out the word, “ schiessen,” 
suddenly broke into loud laughter, much to her mother’s astonish- 
ment. Evidently the child’s interest in learning and her interest in 
sexual matters had met each other half-way, with the result that 
by transposition of the vowels, she could persuade herself that she 
had found in the book a vulgar expression which she did not dare to 
let her mouth speak. Sully says,*—“In the children’s ‘ word-play’ 
(Wortspiel), as we call it, namely in their discovery of strange sim- 
ilarities in the sounds of words, also in the puns which children 
make, there is often concealed the wish to get behind the meaning 
of the words. Although this tendency implies, without doubt, a 
genuine element of infantile humor, yet it also indicates a more 
serious bent, 7. ¢., an interest in the word-sounds as such.” A child 
may know that in such cases he is making nonsense, nevertheless, 
just playing with the words brings a certain satisfaction, and of a 
sort that even the adult linguist can appreciate. In my opinion the 
word-plays of the three-and-a-half-year-old little girl to whom Sully 
refers have a deeper significance than that which the author ascribes 
to them. For example, “ Zuckerrosin” for “ Superoxyd,” “ Auto- 
mate” for “ Tomate,” “Grobiate” for “ Krawatte,” and “ ver- 
brecherischer Kopf” for “zerbrechlicher Kopf” (the breakable 
head of the doll) are all substitutions which imply very special 
thought-associations on the child’s part. This habit of playing with 
words is found particularly among those intelligent children upon 
whom early education has imposed restrictions for which “ the little 
people ” do not understand the reason. In the school this habit ac- 
quires a new impetus and finds an especially good chance to grow 
when foreign languages are being studied. For in them there is no 
lack of words which, when pronounced as in German, voice for- 
bidden expressions. 

Finally, I should like to mention the charming word-formations 
(Wortbildungen) and combinations in which the poetical feeling and 
the inventive genius of childhood find expression. It goes without 
saying that it is the emotional life of the child that is the controlling 
factor in this outcome. A little girl four years and nine months old 
called her mother, “ Frihlingssiiss” (sweet as Spring).® And 


8 Sully, 1. c., p. 159. 
®C. u. W. Stern, Kindersprache, p. 353. 
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Ament reports in regard to a little boy, “R,” three years and nine 
months old, that when he climbed on his father’s lap to caress him, 
the child said he “had loved himself up (hinaufgeliebt)” on to his 
father. Naturally, interest in matters sexual (das sexuelle Inter- 
esse) is a rich source of new acquisitions on these lines. A four- 
year-old boy calls his four-months-old little sister, “ Lutschkind,” 
and his mother who is nursing her, “ Lutschmami” (lutschen = to 
suck). The same boy calls his little cousin’s milk-bottle, “a little 
mamma-bottle ” (Mamiflaschl). He calls the garden-hose, “a Wiwi- 
macher for the flowers.” It is true that in the infantile stock of 
words quoted by Preyer and other authors, not a single expression 
is to be found belonging to the sex category (Gebiet). By means 
of the filter of science they have been purified from the sediment of 
childish originality, in so far as this has occupied itself with objec- 
tionable fields of thought. And even E. and G. Scupin are content 
with offering the following—“ Bauchknoppel ” — navel, as invented 
by the child in his third year ; “ Hinterbauchel ” = buttocks, “ Backe ” 
= Wange (cheek) but also breast, “ Klastiedel” = Klystier 
=enema, between his fourth and sixth year; unfortunately there 
are no remarks here, either, about any thoughts to which he gave 
utterance in regard to these concepts (iiber diese Begriffe). At 
three and a half years of age, my nephew invented the expression, 
“ Popowadeln” for Gesass (buttocks), and “anmuttern” for nes- 
tling very close to mother—from which expression he soon coined 
“antanten” and “anherminen” for “cuddling up to auntie.” In 
his sixth year it was a custom between him and myself that, at twi- 
light, upon hearing a signal agreed upon between us, he was to con- 
sider that he had permission to come into my room to romp. As 
soon as he heard the invitation, he used to stop his play and rush to 
me. Once, after having had a paritcularly merry time together in 
the forenoon, he came hastening to me at the given signal, calling 
out as he did so,—“I fly to Aunt Hermine’s embrace!” (lit. —to 
Hermine’s body). At about that time he invented a game where he 
clung to me with his arms and legs, and I had to shake him off. His 
too intense interest in this sport soon led me, however, to discon- 
tinue it. When I had been disturbed by him several times while I 
was at work, and I wanted to buy myself free from him by means 
of a few bonbons, he announced to his mother,—“ Auntie H— 
sugared me away.” No nursery is without such manufactured 
words, spontaneously invented by the child. They owe their ex- 
istence to his sexual-erotic feelings, and it would be a worthy task 
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to keep (a list) of such expressions, and to trace out their mode of 
origin in the emotional life of the child. 

While the adult very often uses language as a means of con- 
cealing his feelings, it serves in childhood as a faithful exponent of 
them. Even to the small child speech is a means which he can use to 
pay back in like coin the energetic attempts of people about him to 
guide his linguistic efforts. With amazing keenness and “ Konse- 
quenz” he observes the inaccuracies and peculiarities in the speech- 
habits of adults, and takes advantage of every opportunity to offer 
corrections. Thus, a five-year-old boy who had often been criticized 
on account of his saying “nit” for “not” (“net” ftir “ nicht”) 
repeatedly protested, in the case of his grandmother, against her 
giving “zuerscht” for “zuerst.” With a somewhat spiteful pleas- 
ure he used to listen with care for this her habitual mistake, and 
even the most intense absorption in play could not keep him from 
noting the faulty pronunciation. I recall a lady’s telling me how 
carefully she used to watch the chance to note occasional slips of 
speech on her parents’ part, and that she was the more inclined to 
do this, because criticisms of like nature had been made so often by 
her father in regard to herself; and she described how it was only 
the extreme severity of her parents that kept her from openly cor- 
recting their mistakes. But to hold oneself thus in check induces, in 
connection with other factors, a habit of nagging (fault-finding) 
which, in later years, comes into use, not for the correction of 
speech-habits alone, but with reference to other matters also. Again, 
with witty people (bei witziger Veranlagung) this repression de- 
velops an irresistible impulse to imitate the speech—or any peculiar- 
ity—of other people, and make them seem ridiculous. 

In the mental life of children a peculiar significance attaches to 
the relations (Beziehungen) between grammatical gender (the gen- 
ders of words) and natural gender, that is, sex distinction; this, to 
be sure, does not come into special prominence until school-days 
arrive, but plays a certain part even before the “school-age.” Asa 
charming illustration and proof of this interest, Sully offers’? the 
fanciful speculations of a boy of five years and three months, “ who 
had learned German and Italian, as well as English, and had in- 
dulged:in many thoughts about the gender (sex) of the sun, of the 
moon, etc. He next began to evolve myths in the following manner: 
‘I think the people (the Italians) believe that the sun (il sol) is the 
man, and the moon (la luna) is the woman (wife), and all the stars 


10 Sully, 1. c., p. 160. 
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are little children.’” In my opinion relative size (Grossenverhalt- 
niss), illuminating power (Leuchtkraft), and splendor (Glanz, 
luminosity) may have some influence in the assignment of these 
roles. ' 

The psychological observations made with reference to the 
speech-habits of children who have employed two languages from 
earliest childhood, are of special interest. Such children tend to 
create a mongrel language which they use when they consider the 
expressions of the other two as unsuitable for social use. Thus, a 
four-year-old little girl, when in the presence of strangers, used to 
her nurse-maid the sound-imitation (onomatopoetic) word “ suivi,” 
in order to indicate the imperative nature of her needs. Another 
little girl employed the terms “ much” and “little” for summoning 
her nurse to assist her in these necessary acts (Verrichtungen). The 
popular periphrases, “number one” and “number two,” for what 
are known (among children) as “little” and “big” “jobs” (Ge- 
schafte), also deserve mention here. In such a use of words it is 
not only possible to recognize without difficulty the root of the secret 
languages of later youth, but also the root of the habit which adults 
have of choosing a foreign term for alluding to objectionable sub- 
jects—to sexual matters, for example. Indeed, in scientific parlance 
it is the custom to refer to sexual processes (Vorgange) by Latin 
expressions, although there is no lack of suitable designations for 
them in our own tongue. 


VII. THe Emotionat Lire (Das GEMUTSLEBEN ) 


The intellectual development of the child stands in such intimate 
relation to his emotional life (Gemiitsleben) that no student of 
childhood, whatever his method of approach, could fail to recognize 
the importance of dealing with the two in close conjunction. Nature 
has indeed bestowed her most precious gift upon little children in 
giving them, even in earliest infancy, the power to intensify the 
value of every experience by clothing it with feeling and emotion. 
The same influences which excite in the nursling the most primitive 
sentiments—those of surprise and fear—cause in the older child 
the whole scale of emotions, pleasant and unpleasant, in the strength 
which is so characteristic of all the reactions of early youth. The 
child endows the people and things around him—indeed, all Nature 
—with feelings in which his own personality is reflected. Many of 
these projected feelings are of a sort that might provoke criticism 
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if entertained by the adult, but they do not disturb us in the young 
child because with him they are instinctive and virtually unconscious. 
The child loves whatever promises him pleasure, hates what with- 
holds it from him, and all that is negative in these respects he lets 
pass unnoticed. This egocentric attitude toward the world—taken 
together with the great impressionability of the emotions—provides 
conditions favorable to the occurrence of strong reactions on the 
child’s part, to all the experiences of life. And it is in the mental 
atmosphere created by this attitude (Weltauffassung) that the de- 
velopment must go on, of the child’s natural instincts (Triebleben), 
and of his will. The insatiable craving for affection proceeds also 
from the same instinctive attitude—a craving which, in its turn, be- 
comes the starting point of a long line of childhood-failings and 
weaknesses, perhaps, indeed, of all of them. The egocentric atti- 
tude prompts the child to claim a peculiar place in the heart of the 
person loved, and to fight for the position, once it is secured, with all 
the weapons which not only love but also hate, place at his disposal. 
This demand for manifestations of affection is felt by different 
children in different degrees. The “only” child, for example, reacts 
quite differently from the child who has younger brothers and sis- 
ters, and the younger children of a family in different fashion from 
the older. It is natural for the “only” child to consider the over- 
measure of love and care, lavished upon him from the very first day, 
as only lawful tribute. It is natural for him, indeed, to set himself 
up as tyrant over the whole house, and to look for responses to his 
desire for marks of love, even where, in the natural order of things, 
he would find little encouragement—for instance, among servants 
and strangers. Failure on their part to respond adequately to his 
expectations causes him severe disappointment, which is easily over- 
come, to be sure, thanks to the mobility of the very young child’s 
mind. A compensation for such disappointments is supplied, first, 
by an intensification of the child’s attachment to his father and 
mother, then through a gradually increasing comprehension of the 
fact, which even the most “spoiled” child may learn, that modera- 
tion in demonstrations of affection is better than excess. Far more 
deplorable than that of the “spoiled” child, is the fate of the child 
who in his early years has had too little reason to feel himself the 
object of love. For this sort of deprivation in childhood no man’s 
love and no wife’s affection can adequately compensate. Such chil- 
dren often remain love-poor all their lives ; they know not what love 
means. They seek in vain, through later years, for the companion 
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who shall make up to them for the parent-love which they have 
never known. The woman who was never taught by her mother 
how to love, cannot learn this high art in later years. The poets, 
whose privilege it is to appreciate better than other men the mys- 
terious stirrings of the repressed emotions, have understood also 
the lamentable fate of the child left without a mother and have 
clothed the sufferings of the tender young soul in the garment of 
song—in such songs, for instance, as those which Albert Traeger 
has given us, and of which his “ Das Kind hat keine Mutter mehr” 
is a good example. 

The myths of all races make it clear that the love of the son for 
the mother tends indeed to become so powerful, without his con- 
scious realization of the intenseness of his emotion, that nothing can 
restrain him from striving to possess her for himself. And, by the 
same token, he tends also, unconsciously to look upon his father as 
a dangerous rival only through whose death [i. e., permanent ab- 
sence] he can gain that unrestrained access to the attentions of his 
mother, his first love, which he had so much desired. This glowing 
thread of emotional desire to possess the mother, and of concealed 
hostility toward the father as a rival, runs through the fairy-tales 
of all tongues; and young people listen breathlessly to these stories 
just because these impulsive cravings and emotions still exist in 
them (although made unrecognizable through repression due to the 
influence of custom and the conventions of society), and link the 
children, as listeners, to their own parents by strong, undefined ties. 
The boy’s most natural thought is to marry his mother in case his 
father should die, and the little girl enjoys playing the role of 
“mother ” when the latter happens to be away from home. In his 
“Traumdeutung” (“ Dream-Interpretation”) Freud gives the fol- 
lowing story in illustration of this tendency :*—“*A particularly 
gifted and vivacious little girl, less than four years old, a child in 
whom this bit of child-psychology is remarkably transparent, ex- 
presses her thoughts boldly in this fashion,—‘ Now mother can go 
away, if she likes; then father-dear must marry me, and I shall be 
his wife.’” It indicates a slight recognition of conventional barriers 
when a five-year-old boy says,—“ My wife must look just like 
mother.” Another boy shows his feeling toward his mother by the 
following suggestion :—‘ Mamma, if you had a little girl, too, and 
she didn’t live with us, then I could marry her; but I should want 
her to look exactly like you.” With a child who thus expresses him- 


1 Freud, Traumdeutung, III. Aufl., p. 187. 
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self, it is evident that the inhibitory feeling associated unconsciously 
with the idea of incest, as wrong, has already taken root so deeply 
that he no longer wishes to marry his mother, nor yet his sister with 
whom he has grown up, but “mother’s little girl” who resembles 
her in every respect. Remarks made by adults, now and then, to the 
effect that one should not desire one’s parents, and brothers, or sis- 
ters, in marriage, are taken in by the infantile mind and worked over, 
though without its being brought to pass, for all that, that the clutch 
of the deeper-seated emotional longings becomes loosened. An- 
other instance of the recognition of social restrictions is that shown 
by a four-year-old little girl who chooses for her future husband 
her uncle on her father’s side, “‘ because he looks every inch like papa 
—and papa already has mamma for his wife.” 

Another noteworthy situation is the following: Owing to the un- 
questionable fact that a bi-sexual tendency is characteristic of all 
human beings during the period of childhood, the child’s affection 
goes out strongly, not only to the parent of the opposite sex but to 
that of the same sex with itself, and here also there is an undertone 
of sensuous feeling. The wish of the little boy to become very 
soon as big, and tall, and strong as his father, although based in 
part on the unconscious, instinctive desire to gain the father’s place 
with reference to the mother, betrays also an admiration for him, 
for in the eyes of the boy no man is so powerful as his father. 

In analogous fashion, the affection which goes out to the mother 
from the small daughter often takes on a romantic coloring, to which 
a liberal dose of envy of other children is sometimes superadded, 
concerning advantages which their mothers are supposed to enjoy. 
It is certainly a severe blow to the child’s pride to hear an wnfa- 
vorable criticism of her mother’s clothes. But another reaction to 
an experience of this kind is quite possible, and an entirely different 
chord may be struck, a chord having a note of tender child-like love. 
This is illustrated by the case of a little girl who sat musingly for a 
long time, refusing to eat her supper, and finally said,—“ Mamma, 
how long should we have to economize, for you to be able to buy 
yourself as nice a dress as B—’s mother has?” 

If it happens that a child does not receive, in early years, its 
due share of its mother’s love and care, either because the mother 
dies, or because she thoughtlessly entrusts her most sacred duty to 
others, the result is that it turns, with all the impetuousness of its 


2 This tendency is primarily, and in itself, not objectionable but rather 
fortunate.——(Trans.) 
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love-needy heart, to the person, whoever it may be, on whom its 
care devolves—preference falling on a grandmother or an aunt. 
“The home conditions,” writes Goltz, “needed for ensuring the 
best outcome of a childhood cannot be considered as completely fur- 
nished, unless to the other influences there is added that of a grand- 
mother or an aunt.” But even for those children in whose early 
days a kind grandmother or an aunt is at hand to meet and gratify 
the innumerable wishes of her dear charges, it is still the mother 
who furnishes the model and pattern with reference to which the 
later bestowals of affection are determined. Nevertheless, inter- 
mingled with her traits and lineaments, place is found, likewise, in 
this idealized vision, for those of the various people who gave evi- 
dence of that love which every child longs for from its mother but 
sometimes longs in vain. 

It is also of supreme importance for the development of the 
child’s emotional life, in what sort of relation he stands to the other 
members of his family. Freud sketches out, in his “ Traumdeutung,” 
in a few convincing words, how little evidence there is of real affec- 
tion in the conduct (attitude) of brothers and sisters toward each 
other, during their early years; how much more nearly, on the con- 
trary, it suggests the warfare of unequally matched opponents, 
marked as it is (in part) by aggressive hostility on the one side and 
impotent rage on the other. 

These feelings of hostility arise considerably earlier than that 
period of life when the language of the fists becomes so eloquent. 
They date back, with the older child, to the day when the undesired 
addition to the family appeared, the day when he saw himself thrust 
out of his place of primary importance in the household. Sully* 
tells of a little girl who was seized by such a violent aversion to an 
infant whom she thought extremely ugly that she tried to dash its 
head to pieces. Since the author brings forward this example of 
cruelty as an appendage to his observations on the child’s behavior 
upon the arrival of a second infant (refusal to accept it, etc.), we 
may assume that it was a small brother or sister toward whom this 
little girl’s hatred was directed. But, in that case, it cannot be ad- 
mitted that the new baby’s ugliness was the cause of the hatred; on 
the contrary, the thought of the baby’s looking like such a fright 
must have sprung from the hatred. This sort of aversion is an ex- 
ceedingly common one; it rests on the natural dislike felt for the 


8 Goltz, 1. c., p. 380. 
# Sully, 1. c., p. 203. 
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infant through whom the older child feels himself defrauded of his 
rights and privileges as regards the parents’ love. That same hostile 
frame of mind—according to Sully’—incited a boy (of whom he 
speaks) to set fire to the cradle in which his little dead sister lay; 
and this observation is important because it illustrates the true child- 
hood conception of death, namely, that being “dead” is equivalent 
to being at a distance, being “away.” As long as the boy sees the 
body of his sister lying in the cradle, she—his rival—does not seem 
to him to be finally and sufficiently removed; but, from having been 
forbidden to set things on fire, he knows that what has been burned 
up, is lost, is gone. In such behavior of children jealousy breaks 
out undisguised without our being able to declare that a criminal 
tendency takes any part in it. Tiedemann’s little son,® at the age of 
one and a half years, betrayed strong jealousy toward his little sister ; 
“he wanted to strike her whenever she lay in her cradle or on the 
mother’s lap, because he found it exceedingly unpleasant to see him- 
self deprived of a satisfaction which he had so long enjoyed exclu- 
sively. On the other hand, he showed sympathy by crying when his 
sister cried.” This seems a mark of real commiseration, but, to my 
thinking, it does not appear suitable to ascribe such altruistic feel- 
ings to a child a year and a half old. I should say, rather, that, 
beside the factor of imitation (which is of great importance, just at 
this age), another influence comes into play here; namely, the un- 
conscious over-compensation of the sense of hostility through exag- 
gerated demonstrations of affection. Thus little Ginter Stern,’ who, 
moved by jealousy, sought to draw his mother’s attention to himself 
while his little sister Eva was being nursed, went soon afterward 
to the opposite extreme in expressing admiration of his rival. It 
should not surprise us when children who had made no attempt to 
disguise their antipathy toward a brother or a sister who had figured 
as an interloper, show signs of the tenderest love before much time 
has passed. Hatred and love spring from a common stalk—from 
self-love. The primary hostile impulse to thrust back anything new 
and unexpected, when it threatens to oppose the gratification of ego- 
istic feelings, tends to be replaced by the exalted feeling—flattering 
to self-love—of being absolutely necessary as performing spon- 
taneous acts of love; while, at the same time, the joy at being loved 
by the tiny, helpless infant awakens in the older child a tenderness, a 


5 Sully, 1. c., p. 208. 
6 Tiedemann, 1. c., p. 31. 
7 Stern, Kindersprache, p. 108. 
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solicitude, which has in it something touching. The fact that these 
busy, affectionate doings arouse emotion in us who watch them can 
have no other meaning than that instinctively we recognize in them 
the victory of love over the original hatred. 

The presence of hostile feelings in the older child is especially 
noticeable when the arrival of the new baby, besides causing the 
withdrawal from him of a portion of the parental attention, leads 
to the imposition on him of new tasks, of one or another sort, for 
which his will and training are inadequate. To illustrate:—A four- 
year-old peasant boy is made to rock his small sister in a baby- 
carriage, she being but a few months old. He meets this inter- 
ference with his freedom with very ill grace, and suggests to his 
mother, “‘ Mother, take Ella and sell her; we have no use for her.’’® 
But some months later he was of wholly different mind, and said, 
when his own plan was suggested to him,—‘ No, not now! Now 
she can play; now I like her.” This repression of the original jeal- 
ousy between children of different ages is of almost regular oc- 
currence ; but it is also true that the hateful feeling—retained in part 
—is likely to break out with violence on this or that occasion. For 
many children the very thought of the approaching arrival of a little 
brother or sister is so exciting that they threaten to throw the child 
into the water, or else “to put the baby under the bed,” the place 
where the child tucks away unpleasant objects, out of sight. A 
charming illustration of the way in which a child who feels himself 
deposed tries to win back the love and attention of people around 
him, and in particular that of the mother, has been given by Lichten- 
berger in his “ La petite soeur de Trott.” The little lad of this story, 
forced into the background by his small sister, intentionally hurts 
himself by letting himself fall from a chair; but then, when caressed 
by his parents, he admits, while weeping,—from pain and for joy,— 
“T did it on purpose.” And when his parents show that they realize 
how cruelly he suffered during the time when they seemed to neglect 
him, and now assure him of their love, and ask him whether he is 
satisfied, he replies—with eyes still red from crying, but with laughter 


8 On the street, not long ago, one of the translators happened to pass 
close by an American boy about five years of age. He was taking care of 
a baby asleep in its carriage. The infant did not even move its lips. Sud- 
denly the older child began to imitate the crying of a very young baby. As 
suddenly the mother came and relieved him of his charge, saying as she 
did so,—“ I never go into the house but the baby cries.” Apparently mother 
had no suspicion of the trick played on her, and the unwilling little “ helper ” 
(?) won his freedom easily. 
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on his lips—‘ O yes, but I’m not sorry that I hit myself and got the 
big bump.” The little peasant boy, too, of whom I spoke a moment 
since, used a method which he evidently thought would be a sure 
one, for regaining his mother’s attentions. Although he had been 
trained to habits of cleanliness, and had maintained them for more 
than a year, he began, after the birth of his little sister, to set his 
teaching at naught, in spite of well-justified fear of punishment for 
so doing. His mother, although a very simple-minded woman, in- 
stinctively divined the boy’s real motive, though without giving him 
the credit for its invention. “I don’t know what I shall do with 
him,” she complained. “ Beating does no good, and I truly believe 
he means to pay me back, because since the baby takes all my time, 
I have none left for him.” Unfortunately I had no opportunity to 
observe, later, whether the method of kindly admonition which, by 
my advice, was substituted for punishment, had any permanent 
effect, or only a passing influence due to novelty. 

It often happens that the younger child becomes the warm and 
admiring follower of the older one as soon as the latter has over- 
come or repressed his feelings of hostility. Indeed, the older child’s 
words are often clothed with more authority, for the younger brother 
or sister, than those of the grown-ups, even of the parents. In his 
older sister the boy feels that he has “a bit of mother.” To the 
little girl the more mature brother is a second (an extra) father and 
has the advantage, from the fact of his relative nearness in age and 
his familiarity with the childish range of ideas, of standing consid- 
erably closer to his little sister than her own father does. One might 
expect that, on this account, the younger of two such children would 
entertain for the older a feeling of pure love, free from jealousy and 
hostility. But to arrive at this conclusion would be to overlook the 
fact that whatever comes to the older child simply on the strength of 
his earlier start in life, seems to the younger child as one more mark 
of preference on the parents’ part. How many tears it costs the 
younger children to have to go to bed before their older brothers 
and sisters. At table, the younger children are quick to take notice 
of the size of the portions of the favorite dishes, as meted out to 
each little member of the family. The giving of a larger piece of 
bread and butter to the older child often occasions a cry of indigna- 
tion and the scornful rejection of one’s own slice. Everyone who 
has been much in a nursery knows well with how much envy in his 
heart a child can struggle for a toy to which he had but recently been 
indifferent. Envy is a real factor in the act of distinguishing be- 
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tween Mine and Thine. To be forced to wear articles of outgrown 
clothing which have come down from older children in the family is 
a constant source of deep suffering to the heart of the child. Every 
child feels proud to be decked out in a dress taken from its mother’s 
wardrobe, or in the trousers belonging to one of its father’s suits, 
and so, by contrast, an intense feeling of mortification is felt when 
it is compelled to wear a garment which has been a brother’s or a 
sister’s. Only those who have themselves been in similar situations, 
know how to estimate the amount of suffering, of humiliation that 
a child may feel under such conditions. The school-child who must 
take over his brother’s or his sister’s books, year after year, also ex- 
periences this same feeling of mortification. Many a case of lack 
of zeal for learning is to be attributed to such economy on the part 
of the parents. To practice it is an educational blunder, and one of 
which the effects can easily be underrated. Parents who have in- 
sight carefully avoid showing partiality when giving presents, even 
if unable to do so when it comes to articles of daily use, like wearing- 
apparel, etc. To the infantile comprehension equal values in gifts 
mean an equal measure of love. For by his holiday gifts the child 
gauges the degree and warmth of his parents’ love for him. Since 
he has not as yet an adequate knowledge of real values, the number 
of presents given him serves him as a means of judging whether or 
not he enjoys his fair and proper share of the giver’s favor. Three 
children of my acquaintance, a girl and two boys, between seven and 
four years old, and belonging to the same family, have been acccs- 
tomed to exercise an exact control of the distribution of gifts, at 
Christmas time and other holidays, in order to make sure that the 
principle of equality is observed. The being remembered with gifts 
is in itself a holiday pleasure to young people. In that matter youth 
is insatiable, for to be given presents signifies to be loved. This fact, 
that the child’s world of thought and world of feeling are egocentric, 
explains why the ethical significance of the Bible text,—‘‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive” remains incomprehensible to him 
for so long a time. The failure to comprehend this idea seems to 
stand in contradiction to the feeling of joy which the child shows 
even early in life, when he has the chance to give gifts to others. 
But when it is remembered that the child does not hesitate to de- 
mand again the thing that he has just voluntarily offered to some- 
one, it becomes clear that it is only the evidences of love for himself 
that he is really concerned about, and he takes it as a matter of 
course that he ought to be paid back in the same coin; or, in other 
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words, that the gift should be actually or virtually restored to him. 
For this reason children prefer to give presents to grown people 
rather than to playmates of their own age who do not share their 
conceptions of generosity. Even when, through imitation of other 
people, and through ethical instruction, the child has learned to part 
with better grace from his possessions, nevertheless it usually costs 
him a severe struggle to give away toys for the benefit of poor chil- 
dren, in spite of the fact that it seems a handsome thing to do so. 
The strongest motive for this refusal, however, is not avaricious- 
ness, but rather an unrealized association in his mind between the 
precious object and the person of the giver. That an association of 
this sort, when realized, is strong, is illustrated by an experience with 
my nephew, who was unwilling to part with a damaged mill which 
had been set up from a cardboard pattern, and said in explanation, 
—“No, I will not give that away. Auntie H— made me that her- 
self. I shall keep it forever.” A further, and likewise unconscious, 
ground for refusal was this; that the fact of clinging to a toy sig- 
nifies to the child-mind the virtual holding fast to a memory-treasure. 
Many writers are of the opinion that it comes particularly hard to 
“only ” children to give presents; but to this opinion I cannot sub- 
scribe. The natural hostility between brothers and sisters directly 
fosters the unwillingness felt by each one to part with his own prop- 
erty, while “only” children actually enjoy giving presents—per- 
haps from the unspoken hope of having them returned, but frequently 
from a desire to play a grand role. 

The place amongst the children of a family held by those who are 
intermediate in age, and especially by the child next to the last, has 
also its noteworthy peculiarities. The mental development of such 
a child is often unlike that of the rest. He is apt to show a sensitive- 
ness and a capriciousness of temper (Launenhaftigkeit) which are 
foreign to the normal, healthy child. This tendency is of signif- 
icance, and can only be explained on the assumption that the middle 
child is crowded out of his place (“als Nesthakchen”) by the child 
born afterward, and yet does not enter into the role of “ protector,” 
of admired “person in authority,” as the older children do. The 
middle child has to yield to the wishes of the youngest child and yet 
is not reckoned as among the “ grown-ups,” the “big” children. In 
short, the middle child does not receive from either side the signs 
of affection which he would like and which he feels himself justified 
in claiming ; and he pays back this lack, or imagined lack, of affec- 
tionateness by being disagreeable. 
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The relationship, both jealous and tender, which we have become 
acquainted with as subsisting between twin children—even in their 
first year—continue to exist in the later years of childhood. Twin 
children are inseparable playmates, and quite often withdraw from 
the companionship of other children. Compayré tells us® of twins 
who thought out for themselves a language all their own, which 
other people could not understand. If the twin children are of dif- 
ferent sex, then the boy’s desire to dominate comes out ever more 
strongly, but along with this there always go signs of tender, pro- 
tecting care—as of the man for the woman. Then, also, at a stage 
in development where true sympathy in joy and sorrow is foreign to 
the lives of other children, in the case of twins we find those emo- 
tions clearly in evidence. I have notes about such a pair of children 
who, while making their grandmother a visit, had to sleep in separate 
rooms. Both children complained, each one saying that it would be 
impossible to go to sleep without the presence of the other. At last 
the boy overcame his fear of the darkness, but although the house 
was strange to him, he tried to get into his sister’s room “so that 
Emma might not be afraid.” The custom of dressing twins alike, 
either all their lives or at any rate as long as possible, may materially 
strengthen this feeling of belonging to each other. Indeed, in indi- 
vidual cases, it may give rise to the thought that to wear the same 
kind of clothing is the distinctive mark of the twinship. Sully illus- 
trates this’? by the following amusing story :—A pair of twins,—a 
boy and a girl,—had always been dressed alike, but after a time the 
boy was put into a distinctively boy’s suit. Soon after this, a lady 
asked the little girl whether she and her brother were not twins, 
whereupon the child replied‘ No, we were.” 

The need which all human beings feel of establishing bonds of 
intimate companionship makes itself apparent even in earliest child- 
hood, and the satisfying of the gregarious instinct counts for one of 
the strongest influences in the development of character. In the 
small child the social impulse is expressed through his crying when 
alone. In the service of this impelling desire for companionship 
with others, the child’s budding imagination endows inanimate things 
in his environment with life and understanding. The power of 
phantasy thus secures comradeship for the child when he is alone and 
keeps him from becoming bored. But phantasy, rich as it is, cannot 
provide the child with an environment really warm with life, cannot 


® Compayré, 1. c., p. 310 
10 Sully, 1. c., p. 156. 
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give him a playmate having wishes and thoughts other than those 
which are peculiar to himself; imagination cannot grant him a com- 
rade different from himself and yet one who enters into every game 
with him and joins him enthusiastically in every kind of prank. For 
that reason the “only” child remains lonely at heart. Or if he 
finds mates of his own age, it is difficult for him to feel at ease in 
their company because they do not show recognition of the fact that 
there is something that makes his position, even theoretically, dif- 
ferent from theirs; it is as hard for him to adapt himself to other 
people as it is for the “ favorite ” child to do so, and that, just on ac- 
count of the over-measure of parental love which he has had at 
home. The disposition of such a child as this, one who is accus- 
tomed to rule and who will not forego his privilege, becomes unbear- 
able after a time and he develops a tendency to obstinacy which em- 
bitters many an hour. The child who grows up among brothers and 
sisters approaches stranger playmates in a far happier spirit and 
in a more natural manner. On the one hand, the ability to adjust 
one’s self to other people and the willingness to subordinate one’s 
own interests; on the other hand, an early developed individuality ; 
—these are the qualities which serve as the best means for cementing 
an enduring child-friendship. But that volatile amiability which 
leads some children to strike up friendships with anyone and every- 
one, only to break them as quickly as they were formed, is not to 
be looked upon and welcomed as only another sign of the tem- 
peramental mobility so characteristic of childhood. On the contrary, 
it is very often an indication of emotional unrest, the expression of 
a deep-seated and insistent tendency to resist the making of per- 
manent attachments (Sadger)." 

No bond of friendship between children is without the sexual 
note. Indeed, this influence rivets friendships and tempers them 
like steel, just because it gives occasion for the consciousness of hav- 
ing secrets shared in common, and for the unconscious recognition 
of a certain sense of guilt, mutually experienced. It is not gross 
sexual offences that come most often into play, under these con- 
ditions ; the mere interchange of ideas about the various organs of 
the human body and their functions is something that has a strong 
attraction for children, and this is enough. In the earliest years of 
childhood it is the processes of digestion, in riper years the sexual 
function, which most often gives occasion for the whispering and 
tittering well known to every mother. And then the varied games 


11 Sadger, Belastung u. Entartung. 
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which have a sexual note—games in which it is a sort of mark of 
intimacy to join—lead frequently, in the case of younger children, to 
handling each others’ bodies and so gratifying, at once, the infantile 
pleasure in exhibitionism, and the “peeping” impulse [Schau- 
lust]. But these facts by no means justify anyone in inferring moral 
depravity in the child. It is only that, for him, these primitive and 
important functions connected with life are not encircled as yet by 
that wall of conventionality to peer over which is considered as so 
shocking. Even at the period when education has stimulated the 
growth of modesty and disgust (Ekel), these sentiments are not 
strong enough to crowd out of the child’s mind the sex-interests with 
which nature has endowed him and which are bound to assert them- 
selves in despite of his esthetic feelings. 

The erotic craving in the child, the desire which strives mightily 
for satisfaction within the limits set by nature, brings to maturity 
that passionate admiration for adults which differs in no way from 
the love felt by grown people, save for the fact that the sexual-act is 
lacking. Habits of cuddling, kissing, caressing—as manifestations 
of affection—yes, even the indulgence in sulking, as a sign of tem- 
porary disapproval, are characteristic alike of children and adults. 
The child selects his objects of love just as the grown-up person 
does, but bestows affection at first without regard to sex. Little 
boys admire and love men as well as women; little girls readily give 
their love to a member of their own sex, if only the prime condition 
is fulfilled, that is, if the favored person shows one or another of 
the traits that are characteristic of their father or their mother, or 
else is free from the traits or peculiarities which the child has dis- 
liked in her parents. It is something more than a superficial asso- 
ciation that inclines children—as Aristotle noted—to address all men 
as “father” and all women as “ mother”; children, indeed, in their 
simplicity, expect love from every person who approaches them, and 
are ready to regard every man as really a loving father, and every 
woman as a tender mother. My nephew, who looked at the matter 
in this way, when from three to five years of age, had such 
“mothers” in four places, women whom he designated as “ Mami” 
with the family name prefixed (“ Meyer Mami,” “Egger Mami,” 
etc.) in order to make a fine distinction between them and his be- 
loved “ Mutti.” The so-called “child-love,” toward persons of the 
same sex, certainly contains a sexual element of slight amount. 
That this is so is recognized even by untaught people of primitive 
instincts; and with a keen sense for the truth, popular terminology 
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chooses the word “ verliebt” (in love with) to describe the erotic 
feeling of the child for the adult. Psycho-analytic investigators 
have confirmed the accuracy of this judgment formed by the 
“homely” folk-mind; and they arrived at this conclusion in the 
course of their attempts to explain the failure of homosexual pa- 
tients to “make good” in their love-life, because of the special 
nature of their erotic experiences in early infancy. It appears, 
namely, that persons who have this tendency to become too strongly 
attached to others of their own sex, followed the right course—as 
children—in departing from their primary attitude of indifference 
(bi-sexual) in the bestowal of their affections, but failed in that 
they were unable to form definite attachments to persons of the sex 
opposite to their own. The concern which a widow feels, that it 
may be bad for her son’s development to remain exclusively under 
feminine influence; her anxiety lest he become a “ mother’s boy” 
and not a “boy’s boy,” contains a more rational element than that 
which finds expression in the justifiable fear that the boy may out- 
grow his mother’s guidance, and may suffer for lack of a stronger 
hand. In fact, an unconscious longing for the father lies so deep 
in the heart of such a boy, that long after he has grown up, the un- 
appeased yearning still remains with him. In such a case as this, the 
unsatisfied longing is likely to lead onward to “inversion,’”’”? just as 
happens in the case of the child who, repulsed by the parent of the 
opposite sex, unites himself passionately to the parent of the same 
sex. In situations of this last sort, the normal breaking-away from 
the too strong influence of the latter parent, at the proper time, is 
not always successful. But the ultimate effect of an exclusively 
feminine environment upon boys who seek to withdraw themselves 
from this influence by making a direct change in their environment, 
is often to induce in them an unconscious aversion to women in gen- 
eral, which, even though it does not appear upon the surface and is 
not distinctly recognized by them may, nevertheless, seriously dis- 
turb the social relationships of their maturer years. With the female 
sex, similar factors probably have analogous effects. It is therefore 
clear that in trying to explain the homosexual tendency, it is not 
enough to think of “innate constitution ” as its sole cause, but that 
the parental-filial relationships, as existing in the individual’s early 
childhood, must be studied likewise. It is also true, of course, that 
disturbances in the relations of the several children of a family to 
each other may also have unfortunate results. 


12 Excessive love for persons of one’s own sex. 
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Every child has a natural fondness for animals. In his early 
years he has no feelings of disgust, therefore he likes the worm as 
well as he does the butterfly. And since his inborn instinct of gre- 
gariousness is at first stronger in him than fear, so far as animals 
are concerned, his affections flow out with equal intensity to dogs, 
cats, and horses, and to the bears and elephants of the menagerie. 
It is natural that the dog, because of its position of privilege in the 
house, should become the child’s declared favorite, very early. He 
finds in the dog the most faithful and patient of playfellows. The 
dog even lets itself be utilized in the service of the childish tendency 
to violence and cruelty. The child, by virtue of his mental supe- 
riority, feels himself to be the master—and while playing with his 
dog, he has no cause to fear being made fun of, nor yet being crossly 
repulsed, as often happens when he is in the company of people ; and 
even when the patience of the dog is exhausted and it shakes off its 
tormentor angrily, nevertheless the child still believes in his right, 
as possessor of reason, to rule over the creature that is devoid of it. 
It is partly from this consciousness of his own attributes and rights, 
this sense of his own superiority, that, indeed, the child’s deep love 
for animals arises. Shinn’s records show™ that the fondness of little 
children for animals stands in direct connection with infantile maso- 
chism* [self-subordination] ; and the affection which many children 
have for cats, in particular, is perhaps to be traced back to the maso- 
chistic tendency. Shinn speaks of her niece, then in her third year, 
as follows :—“ On one occasion she extended her hand toward a cat 
hidden in a clump of bushes, then turned and called out to me,— 
‘Kittie is scratching me a little.’ Then she forced her way into the 
bush once more and as I came near her she looked up and added,— 
‘Kittie is scratching me again.’ With that she showed me a second 
bloody scratch on her finger. Then she begged, for the third time, 
to be allowed to catch the cat.” Since children, as a general thing, 
manifest a greater sensitiveness to pain after their first year has 
passed—a sensitiveness which is materially strengthened of course, 
through excessive demonstrations of pity on the part of adults, it is 
to be inferred that, in cases like the one just cited, that the feeling 
of pleasure exceeds that of pain. I myself have retained from ear- 





13 Shinn, 1. c., pp. 223-224; 301. 

14 By this it is meant, partly that the child seeks to escape from its own 
sense of dependence and weakness through taking an aggressive attitude 
toward animals, partly that children experience a certain pleasure, of a strange 
but well-attested sort, in suffering pain at their hands.—(Trans.) 
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liest childhood similar memories as to being scratched by cats. In 
Shinn’s niece, in addition to the masochistic tendency, a strong 
sadistic tendency was also shown when she was playing with animals. 
Shinn’s report of the child’s twenty-fourth month, says that a dog 
belonging to them had to be sent away because the little girl tor- 
mented the creature continually, although she also let herself be 
bitten by it. 

To take care of animals, to feed them, even to watch a young 
generation grow up, gives the child so much pleasure that when live 
animals are lacking he lavishes the same care upon toy animals. “If 
I cannot have a live Dackel, then buy me a stuffed one,” my nephew 
begged of his mother, when he was four years old. The care of 
animals signifies to the child a form of play that meets half way his 
own sex-interests, his anal-erotism. It is true that worms, flies, etc., 
appear to be destined to serve as victims of infantile cruelty, partly 
because, from his earliest days onward, he sees them attacked and 
driven away as pests; also, perhaps, because the expressions of dis- 
gust which people about him make, seem to him worthy of imitation. 
But certainly, in his first years, the tormenting of animals is asso- 
ciated neither with an accurate conception of the pain caused them 
nor with an intention to inflict pain. Chasing animals, catching them, 
and hindering their freedom of movement,—all such tendencies in- 
duce in the child the same sort of pleasure as he feels when adults 
play the same sort of games with him. In cases where intentional 
torturing of animals appears in the child at a very early age, mental 
abnormalities are present which stand outside the boundary-line of 
normal responsibility. 

As the unconscious impulse to cruelty, without entirely disap- 
pearing, is gradually changed to compassion by way of this love for 
animals, so upon the soil of the child’s affection for his parents and 
for his brothers and sisters, both generous and sympathetic im- 
pulses, on the one side, and the sense of jealousy, upon the other, 
spring into life and flourish on the same root; and it is also true 
that feelings of gratitude germinate in the child’s heart, close beside 
his insatiable demand for love. With the very little child the ex- 
pression of gratitude is not a sign of his expectation of further kind- 
nesses, but is the spontaneous manifestation—in the outward form 
of word and gesture—of a true, warm feeling. E. and G. Scupin 
give the following record of their little son in his fifth year of life: 
—Bubi is beginning to give proofs, now and then, of being grate- 


15 Scupin, 1. c., II, pp. 151, 213, 217. 
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ful; for we regard it as a sign of gratitude when the child, after his 
mother has told him stories, brings her a toy, and says,— Because 
you have told me such a lovely story, mother dear, I am going to 
make you a present of this.’ And only to-day he gave his mother a 
still stronger proof of gratitude. He heard her saying (to the cook) 
that she was sorry, but she needed a little more grated roll (dry 
bread crumbs). Although he was tired of grating dry rolls and was 
taking a rest from his labors, Bubi sprang up from his seat, deter- 
mined to do his best. He got a roll and the bread-grater and began 
his task again. His mother wanted to take the grater away from 
him, and said he would better rest himself; but Bubi affectionately 
pushed her back, and said—‘ No, Mamale, because you were so 
good to me when I was a tiny baby (Pappekindel), I am going to 
grate rolls for you now.’” After Frau Scupin had explained to her 
boy, then in his sixth year, about his having grown in her womb, and 
had told him how she gave birth to him, and how much pain this 
caused her, a moist gleam came into his eyes, and he pressed close 
to her; then suddenly he sprang up with the cry,—* But now I am 
going to build you a beautiful bridge, to make you glad.” Another 
speech of his that breathes childish love and gratitude is reported 
from the end of his sixth year:—At bed-time—the hour when my 
four-year-old nephew too, according to his own statement, used to 
feel “so tender ”—little Scupin, after long hesitation, and as if re- 
vealing a deep secret, said to his mother,—‘‘ I have been praying to 
the dear God that I may always love you both; and have begged that 
the Christ-child may bring more and lovelier presents to you than to 
me—things that you like, you know.” Such avowals, full of tender- 
ness and love, have nothing in common with the studied thanks of 
older children, but come from the depths of the unspoiled child- 
heart, where, nevertheless, hatred also dwells close beside love. A 
fine distinction between love proceeding from gratitude and that aris- 
ing merely from a sense of duty toward near relatives, comes out in 
the words of little Max: Asked by a visitor which member of the 
family he liked best, he replied,—“ I love mother because she says 
to me,—‘ You are my treasure!’ Then comes Aunt Hermine, be- 
cause she pastes so many pattern-sheets (Modellierbogen) for me 
and gives me sweetmeats. Then comes Tante Mina (his great 
aunt) ; I like her too—(after a pause)—because, well, because she’s 
my aunt.” 

Under the influence of the necessary and still more of the super- 
fluous measures taken in the training of children, a good part of the 
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spontaneity becomes lost, which is so characteristic of their nature 
and so agreeably distinguishes it from the artificial dispositions pro- 
duced by our conventional life (Kulturleben). The more the orig- 
inality of any given child, is sacrificed to the requirements of edu- 
cation (training), the more he is forced to give up his unsophisticated 
genuineness, the more deceptive does his play of features become, 
and the more frequently does embarrassment—the awkward sister 
of modesty—deprive his conduct of its naturalness. Under the rigid 
rules of conventional modesty the child loses the best of what Nature 
has lent him, namely, the spontaneousness of his thinking, feeling, 
and acting. It will be objected that there is a great gap between 
absolute freedom and machine-like restraint, and that if allowed 
some latitude, the child might find ample opportunity for the free 
unfolding of his will while gradually accustoming himself to the 
conventionalities. But this is only partially correct. We are still 
far removed from realizing in practice that ideal of education which 
aspires to create happy, perfect human-beings (Vollmenschen). 
And this aim will remain but a vision, an unattainable goal, so long 
as one burdens the child’s soul with the task of exercising repres- 
sions that are out of proportion to his strength. We call upon the 
child much too often to be ashamed of himself, in situations where 
his feeling and his common sense can find no reason for shame. The 
very young child has neither the sense of modesty nor the sense of 
the lack of modesty; and the artificial cultivation of the former 
feeling leads it, even at a very early age, to indulge in dissimulation 
(Verstellung) as an instinctive method of revenge. Compayré 
characterizes the feeling of modesty as a mysterious kind of instinct 
which works constantly for expression, and which is so universal as 
to be found even in the mentally defective. In consequence of the 
attempt made by parents to arouse this feeling too soon or too 
strongly, or—what comes to the same thing—to bring about a re- 
pression of the normal sexual stirrings and strivings, the child’s 
mental growth becomes choked in a tangle of rules and prohibitions, 
in face of which his native simplicity gets confused and lost. Even 
apart from the inconsistencies due to differences in opinion between 
the different members of the family, there are so many inherent con- 
tradictions in the conventional definitions of “propriety” (Schick- 
lichkeit)—-which would fain pass for morality (Sittlichkeit)—that 
the intelligent child cannot but note them. And since punishments, 
though they may induce temporary submission, are not able to clear 
up the inconsistencies in the commands, the result is that the child is 
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led to indulge secretly in the fancies and cravings in which he has 
learned to find pleasure, while taking care to avoid rebuke by yield- 
ing an outward and nominal obedience. The fate of these repressed 
cravings may be either of two sorts: they may wait—eternally 
vigilant—until the moment when they can break forth tumultuously, 
or they may turn themselves gradually into their opposites (in ihr 
Widerspiel), without losing the undertone which was characteristic 
of them at the outset. Thus a tendency to cruelty may re-appear, 
after a primary repression, in the double guise of compassion—as 
for a person who has been maltreated—and of an outspoken desire 
for vengeance—as towards an inflictor of undeserved suffering. 
Thus, one sees people who, as children, did not hesitate to torture 
animals, grow white with anger and excitement when witnesses of 
such a scene. The sentiment which one so frequently hears voiced, 
that some form of suffering should be meted out to the persecutor 
of animals, similar to that inflicted by him on them, may be regarded 
—in spite of the apparent justice of the desire—as based in part on 
the still living but repressed sadism of the speaker. In analogous 
fashion, the enviousness of the young child may pass over into a 
spirit of generosity, which then, however, betrays its origin and his- 
tory by associating with itself a longing for adequate appreciation. 
So, too, the childish tendency to tell fantastic stories which are 
hardly to be distinguished from lies, passes over into an almost 
fanatically scrupulous regard for accuracy. In my opinion, this de- 
mand for accuracy rests, however, also, on a strong, instinctive wish 
on the child’s part, to secure the frankness of those about him, by 
means of his own apparent candor—but, naturally, it is, essentially, 
with regard to sexual matters that he wants other people to lay 
aside reserve. Both of these motives seemed to underlie little Giinter 
Stern’s fanaticism for “the truth.’”?® The diary informs us how the 
boy let his imagination run riot in picturing family scenes, shortly 
after the birth of his little sister; what a lasting impression his 
mother’s confinement left in his memory, and with what interest he 
observed, in all its details, the care taken of the baby. The more in- 
tense the primary excitement has been, the more strongly this over- 
compensation is developed. All these apparently unconscious trans- 
formations of forbidden desires into their opposites, in childhood, 
are, in reality, affairs of more or less conscious dissimulation. To 
the child who does not yet comprehend what “moral conduct” 
means, and who is therefore without the inner satisfaction which 


16 C, u. W. Stern, Erinnerung, Aussage u. Liige, p. 122. 
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comes from doing right, the so-called bad qualities promise greater 
gain in pleasure (Lustgewinn), even when punishment follows the 
enjoyment, than “being good” (Bravsein) can offer. Since this is 
so, as long as there are children in the world, the “ bad” element in 
the child’s make-up will always bear away the palm of victory over 
the “ good ”—and the more so that most forms of punishment, such 
as whippings, imprisonment in closets or dark rooms, etc., are apt 
to carry with them a certain note of pleasure. Of course blows hurt; 
but psychoanalytic investigation has demonstrated that when they 
are applied to certain erogenous zones (as in “ spanking”) blows 
may excite libidinous feelings especially in the case of predisposed 
children. Finally, the fact should not be overlooked that the maso- 
chistic endowment"? of many children causes (bedingt) a veritable 
revelling on their part, both in the suffering of punishment and in 
“begging pardon,” which is so frequently required of them. A five- 
year-old boy who was often severely chastised by his father, ad- 
mitted,—“‘ The beating hurts me very much; but when father is kind 
again, because I have begged his pardon, then I do not want to go 
to bed at night, I am so happy.” Quite often, the auto-sadistic 
factor comes into play, under the form of what counts as a sense of 
justice. Thus, little Scupin when he feels himself guilty of a slight 
offence, voluntarily puts himself in a corner, as if to anticipate, per- 
haps also to disarm, his mother’s blame. When the violence-craving 
instinct (sadism) is prominent, flagrant defiance is the usual re- 
action to punishment ; and stubbornness makes the acquiescence in a 
request for reconciliation the hardest sacrifice which a child can 


offer. 
(To be continued.) 


17 Tendency to find satisfaction in submissiveness.—(Trans.) 
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1. Early Religion.—The author gives a unique bit of personal experi- 
ence in her childish conception of God and its place in the child’s attitude 
toward the world surrounding it. She can remember definitely but little 
in her early infantile human relations out of which her picture of God 
may have arisen. Two distinct memories of her father seem to have 
place in these later phantasies. She sees herself once as a small child 
standing up in her crib as her father enters in his uniform. As he em- 
braces her his cigarette accidentally burns her uncovered shoulder. Her 
screams call forth excessive tenderness and self-reproach for his care- 
lessness, and the child is sure she discovers a tear in his steel-blue eyes. 
Again she remembers the cracker bonbons which he would bring her 
from the royal table, and which she preferred not to open because she 
liked to deceive herself that within were golden robes. This quality of 
extravagant phantasy bound with its narrow limitations is characteristic 
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of childhood. This contrast lies in the comparison of the limited child’s 
world with the great world lying about it and the dream world which it 
extends beyond the borders of individual things. The small part of the 
great world that the child possesses becomes a charmed kingdom laden 
with the products of the child’s imagination and opens out in endless 
perspective in every direction. The aged find again these pathways 
leading back into puzzling shadows, the artist recognizes their familiarity. 
The parents are outside this life and yet are of it, since they too come in 
the child’s thought from those strange shores whence the children em- 
barked, and thus they find their place with other fairy beings. The 
internal and the external are united in the parents and the unknown 
existence appropriated through the parental power and love, just as the 
tenderness and power of the father had been united in the former re- 
lated experiences. The author admits that her need of a God may have 
been a morbid, regressive wish phantasy. But with the child the phan- 
tasy life lies but a little way back. Besides the parents not only repre- 
sent happiness but also what is hostile, so that in them a child’s sense 
of security is disturbed. 

Orthodox religion provides a God ready at hand for need thus aris- 
ing. Her own God was however distinct from the God woshipped by 
her family. He seemed to be a creature of flesh and blood, to whom 
she could however reveal her deepest childish secrets. He had the form 
of a grandfather and concealed in the folds of his garments invisible 
toys, which like the cracker bonbons she was content to leave unseen. 
He was a fulfiller of all her wishes in his omnipotence, her champion in 
childish punishments and wrongdoing. His omniscience comforted her 
no less in this than his omnipotence. 

The belief serves then, she says, at first as a defence against spirits, 
which might turn one from one’s own reality. It serves, like the ancient 
deities, as a phantastic yet sober defence against forces and fears which 
would tear the child asunder. The child of to-day struggles not against 
wild beasts and such dangers with its god-fiction as a weapon, but against 
other religious fictions of its parents and its environment, with a weapon 
which it obtains from God, but which still naively it transforms into 
its own life symbol. For this the childish conception of God must not 
be less than common reality, and it must yet partake of the exorbitant 
and the banal. This marks all primitive religions, that is all self-creative 
religion. No sooner does the intellectual development begin to lift the 
veil of things than the soul must answer with an upward soaring in 
order not to recognize the slight difference between the seriousness of 
naivéte and that of the enlightenment soon to take place. The process 
of believing is an affair of consideration, effort, discussion. The periods 
of doubt therefore, historically also, most often follow upon the most 
exalted belief. They are periods of emotional fatigue. Yet this intel- 
lectual criticism guards the form of God so long as one needs him for 
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other purposes besides the religious. It bedecks him with such adorn- 
ments that one does not know whether a mummified god does not exist 
behind atheism. This is called spiritualization in religious history, but 
it does not prevent the most primitive gods, the most infantile from 
appearing finally in all their nakedness. Nothing is so easily totally de- 
structible as such a form of deity. Suddenly he has disappeared. Thus 
my God, the author says, went from me as a personal loss by death, not 
from doubt or withdrawal on my part. The power that had taken him 
from me seemed a hostile power. The ability to believe had not gone 
from me, only its object, so I turned then to belief in the devil. This 
new companion was not long with me but during that time allowed me 
to stew and broil in a sense of guilt and fear from which God had always 
guarded me. But these ugly things soon spent themselves like a fever. 
However they left in their train a phantasy activity which had before 
been bound with God, who had joined it to reality. Now it seemed as 
if the door to reality was closed. This phantasy had escaped from hell 
and turned me to dream pictures even though these occupied themselves 
with real people, man, woman or child, whoever even might be met 
upon the street. Out of this phantasy work an intricate and perplexing 
network had to be followed out by me, in thoughts of their youth, their 
future age, birth, death, alternation of sex. This game was not new 
but had formerly come to rest in God to whom I could confide all these 
things, even with an “ As thou already knowest.” The loss of God had 
in one point, besides the devil and phantasy effect, a hardening influence. 
It led the child’s thoughts to a more austere discipline, freed from sub- 
jective meddling in questions of belief. She still encountered the God 
of her elders, the picture of faith suitably retouched by logic and experi- 
ence or he arose upon a background of philosophical opinion in a 
shadowy, sublime outline. But these pictures and the discussions that 
arose about them bore no relation to the wooden image of childhood. 
Such a rupture occurs only when the significance of religion has forced 
itself upon one in such an early period of life. In contrast the repre- 
sentations of belief arise as a compromise between wishing and thinking. 
They express the force or the wish no more restlessly and regardlessly 
than the first naive childish dreams do theirs. For the most exalted 
product of thought is no less secretly influenced by concealed motives 
than the most evident dream manifestations. God is made the symbol 
of the security, the exuberance and triumph of life. Therefore the 
most godly outlive his denial and what was loss becomes a return to him. 

Thus the later knowledge of the child exceeded the childish delight 
in her God. The child’s God, even while his greatness comprehends all 
things, is yet confined to the most limited experience of tenderness and 
affection. The apparent paradox the author explains through psycho- 
analysis, namely that the instinct for knowledge arises out of the warm 
earthly roots of childish curiosity about origin and sex, which lies so 
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near the thought of God. Thought and life, knowledge and sex, have the 
same source, and the questionings after this awaken the final glow of 
consciousness that we do exist. 

A neurotic fixation upon such a source of development causes a 
vainly repeated attempt to open up the secret shrine of life. On the 
other hand a fullness of life would drive these things from memory. 
Thus a negative and a positive result of such experience remained for 
the author, the former a prejudice against any consciousness of guilt as 
if in the last analysis there was a denial of the “ forbidden and per- 
mitted.” The latter was a feeling that all joy had an eternal sanction 
about it, as if it were an endless variation of Spinoza’s word, “Joy is 
perfection.” One can understand this twofold feeling, which rested to 
some extent still upon childish impressions, as a demand for the security 
of life, if one remembers that when life seems most sufficient, most cre- 
ative, then it approaches the religious. The exaltation that accompanies 
even the physical act of procreation, which man transforms into the most 
infantile idealization and deification, must also extend back into the orig- 
inal spiritual symbol, the completeness of which lies enfolded in the child. 
Life is the meaning of it all, and “God” is merely the final accent 
thereof. 

2. The Art of Andrea del Sarto and the Influence of His Wife.— 
Jones offers a psychoanalytic interpretation of the puzzling contradic- 
tions in the work of this artist. His technique was faultless and of a 
marvelously high character. Yet his spirituality remained undeveloped 
and his work, with all its outer perfection and promise, never attained 
the height of genius which might have been his. It is easy to attribute 
this to the influence of his wife, who selfishly tyrannized over his private 
life and his work as well. He loved her passionately and submitted him- 
self fully to her domination. The reason for this state of affairs, how- 
ever, gives the ultimate explanation also for his failure. Jones believes 
it lies in the over development of the homosexual component of his 
nature with the consequent atrophy of the opposite. His part in his 
married life as well as in his relations of friendship was the feminine 
rather than the masculine part, and this feminine characteristic is dom- 
inant also in his productions. The daily struggle which the exactions 
of his wife called forth prevented the deeper struggle which would have 
resulted in a truly spiritual sublimation in his work. Possibly the early 
infantile conflicts were not sufficiently strong to lead him to older paths 
of infantile fixation, which might have furnished incentives to his work, 
or he had not the characteristics for sublimation. At any rate his love 
for Lucrezia, his wife, was the refuge from the homosexual conflict and 
at the same time gave ample satisfaction to the masochistic instinct ac- 
companying homosexuality. The intensity and servility of his love were 
conditioned by the strength of the repressed hatred which must have 
existed as well as by his need of this refuge. Andrea himself, accord- 
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ing to Browning’s psychological characterization, felt this imperfect, 
one-sided development of his nature when he says, “ And thus we half- 
men struggle.” 

3. The Origin of the Artistic Inspiration—Pfister here continues 
some of the penetrating work of Freud and his followers, by presenting 
the analysis of a young artist carried out through an investigation of his 
paintings and drawings. Most of them were spontaneously produced 
during the course of the analysis, and show thereby emphatically their 
close relationship to the dream and adaptability to the same methods of 
interpretation. They arise from dreams of the day or of the night or 
are closely connected with them. They reveal an overpowering parent 
complex with its many manifestations. Father hatred, strongly re- 
pressed desire for the mother, which manifests itself in suicidal and par- 
ticularly burial phantasies, express themselves variously and unmis- 
takably. The attitude toward the patient’s sisters is of marked interest. 
The older sister, consciously loved, stands for the higher sublimated 
honor and respect due the mother, while the younger sister, an acknowl- 
edged object of hatred, represents the sensuous level of the mother de- 
sire from which arises the unconscious conflict. The analysis through 
the pictures, Pfister acknowledges, is necessarily fragmentary and incom- 
plete. Yet it is of particular value in that it reveals distinctively the 
functional value of the artistic productions as of the dream. The lad 
manifested a ready response to the analysis and these successive pro- 
ductions show the effort of the unconscious to turn its original conflicts 
to their own solution. It does not discard the earlier means of expres- 
sion but throws into them new interpretation which the associations 
plainly reveal as a gradual emergence into freedom and a true endeavor 
to make it his. Psychoanalysis may be said to have robbed art of its 
high distinction as an inspiration from above, since it finds its origin in 
natural causes and aims. But on the contrary it lays upon it a new 
honor, in that it recognizes it as the good Samaritan to the wounded, the 
bound, the sick. It too has its mission of healing and setting free. 

4. The True Nature of the Child Psyche—I. Mental conflicts etch 
themselves deeply in the child soul. This grouping of pictures out of 
child life impresses one with the universality of this fact as well as its 
significant reality for the child’s later life. It reveals also the varying 
modes of reaction to the conflicts, sometimes inadequate, sometimes 
forcefully though naively satisfactory. Baron Fouqué, author of Un- 
dine, in his autobiography reveals an unrecognized combined father and 
mother phantasy. The desire to be one with the father, to take his 
place, to measure up his small stature with the greater. size of his father, 
draw unbidden tears to his eyes as he gazes upon a painting suggestive 
of these things. They determine dreams of confidence bestowed upon 
the small boy by Knight Roland, of contest with the father, of contrast 
between Xerxes and Leonidas. On the other hand the mother fancy 
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conditions an intense longing during illness for a certain dimly remem- 
bered picture of the adored Madonna. His resistance to his father and 
recognition of the possibilities within himself force upon the child the 
phantasy of belonging to a clownish workman employed at his home and 
condition a horror and loathing toward the fellow. The mother desire 
is so strongly awakened by her death and an unfortunately unreal view 
which the child had of her after death, that a severe but temporary 
mental derangement followed. A finally more normal reaction of child- 
ish tears and other external manifestations of grief restored him to a 
normal healthful, budding life. Further dreams revealed yet other com- 
ponents of infantile erotic desire and conflict. 

II. Guy de Maupassant was another writer whose childish impres- 
sions gave a marked direction to his later creative thought and moreover 
to the wish impulses which manifested themselves in the mental illness 
of his latest years. His keen childish penetration took note of his 
father’s love affairs and led to mention of them to both father and 
mother with the frankness of childhood, which yet but half understood 
them. They doubtless laid the foundations of the suspicion of women, 
the scepticism and the destructive analysis of his writings. In his later 
delusions he exhibited in striking symbolism phantasies of great potency. 
The tragic pathos of his phantasy found expression one day at the insti- 
tution where he was cared for, and where he busied himself still with 
botany. He stuck a branch into a garden bed in order that “next year 
young Maupassants might be found here.” His procreation phantasies 
revealed themselves further in a conception of the sound of the seeds 
working their way up beneath the earth. “They are the engineers,” he 
said, “who root up and hollow out the earth,” the mother earth with 
whom he would replace the father. 

III. The author who gives a glimpse into “Liddy’s” soul seems to 
know something of the universal basis of childhood’s conflict which 
Freud has analyzed. Liddy, twelve years old, must pass the night in her 
mother’s bed because her mother’s presence is required in the nursery. 
Neither Liddy nor the mother can understand the reluctance with which 
she consents to the arrangement, but it arouses an undefined feeling of 
shame that she should have revealed her inner self to such a degree to 
the mother. The sight of the two beds side by side, the washstand, the 
smell of the soap, arouse strong painful aversion in the child. When 
the father comes in and begins to undress she lies in a burning excite- 
ment which forces her to peep at his undressing and yet a cold shudder 
seizes her body. Hatred and jealousy seem to take possession of her, 
and also a desire to remain unnoticed. The father, evidently considering 
the child who lies there apparently asleep, extinguishes the light and 
finishes disrobing in the dark. The father’s hesitation seems to rend 
the veil from Liddy’s eyes and permit the shame and distress which 
arise from a sense of unconscious guilt, due to incestuous impulses, while 
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she feels, too, the limitations of her twelve years. She can bear the 
situation no longer, but waiting only until assured by her father’s regular 
breathing that he is asleep, she escapes to a divan in the living room, 
where her mother finds her next morning in a profound slumber. 

IV. Another illustration from childhood furnishes an example of the 
early pleasure in the physical touch component of love. The strength 
of this infantile feeling instinct, thus early manifest, must impress its 
mark on later development. If it remains attached to the mother image 
it surely provokes resistance toward the adult sexual object, while the 
unconscious incestuous love expresses itself consciously in shame, dis- 
gust and anxiety. An example from a Russian romance illustrates the 
employment of Freudian principles of analysis to find the source of an 
apparently unmotivated anxiety that appears in special circumstances. 
The cause is soon discovered and the anxiety disappears. The ready 
success of this incomplete analysis shows that a certain portion of an 
experience can be successfully repressed unless there is too great an 
accumulation of unpleasant experience with its accompanying feeling 
tone, when pathological symptoms result. 

V. A brief extract from Alfred Machard’s “Les Cent Gosses” 
{“ The Hundred Urchins”] introduces those children who live near to 
their natural instincts, and untutored and uncared for make their own 
way through life’s demands. The incident has its pedagogic, its social, 
its human significance. A band of maidens, bold little “ Amazons” plan 
a street attack upon a lad who has aggressively annoyed them through 
attempts to repeat experiences which he has surreptitiously witnessed 
between his parents in their one-roomed dwelling. The courage of the 
maidens dwindles rapidly before the enemy appears until only the coura- 
geous leader is left standing alone. The lad appears. He greets her 
banteringly and leering. And she—the one brave member of the attack- 
ing band—yields at once, almost without demur, and consents to gratify 
his desire. 

VI. “La Guerre des Boutons, roman de ma douziéme année” [“ The 
War of the Buttons, A Romance of My Twelfth Year”] by a youthful 
writer, Louis Pergaud, offers another such picture of the unrefined 
activities of children. It describes the youthful continuation of a feud 
between elders. The children’s method of attack is to tear off the but- 
tons and tear out the button holes from the enemies’ clothing, strip their 
adversaries and send them home naked, while the trousers are twined 
about the statue of St. Joseph. Such is the grossness, the mischief, the 
irreverence of childhood. Yet they harbor no enmity toward each other, 
and contrary to the lasting hatred of their elders, tomorrow the hatchet 
will lie buried and they will meet in the schoolroom on common terms. 

VII. One more bit of childhood tragedy strongly urges upon us the 
universality and potency of the CEdipus complex, which has been recog- 
nized though not perhaps understood in the intuition of many artistic 
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writers. An extract from a romance of Dostojewski concerns itself 
with the conscious outgrowth on the part of an unhappy child of a 
hatred and aversion to the mother with a strong affection and partisan- 
ship toward her stepfather. The home was a wretched one, the father 
poor, unsuccessful, and by no means blameless for the misery and dis- 
sension in the home. The heroine in reviewing this portion of her his- 
tory recognizes this and questions why her attitude should be such as it 
is, why her sympathies were all with the father, while she had not the 
least concern for her mother’s distress. “I knew,” she finally says, 
“what it was; it was my phantasy love for my father, which blighted 
me in its exclusiveness.” 

VIII. Still one more of these valuable extracts gathered by v. Hug- 
Hellmuth. Multatuli, the keen psychological portrayer of human na- 
ture, pictures the growing child in whom the unfolding desire for knowl- 
edge is accompanied by a simultaneous unfolding of affection toward his 
female companion, who answers his questions. Multatuli discusses with 
this the close relation of the desire for knowledge and for love. Both 
arise from the same root, and impel to exploration, research, to all meth- 
ods of acquiring knowledge as well as to all forms of love’s adventure. 
Neither instinct however comes to full satisfaction. Were it so man 
would come to a standstill. The impossibility of their satisfaction con- 
ditions then a third human need, rebellion against denial and the im- 
pulse to strive. All are grounded in the same foundation upon which 
love grows, not merely sensuous love, but the love which, like desire for 
knowledge, would press on, discover, possess, lead and honor. The task 
and the desire of the lover or of the investigator of nature are the same. 
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Hypnotism and Psycho-Analysis: A Comparison.—In these days of 
stress, when neurasthenia stalks grimly in our midst, it will not be out 
of place to compare hypnotism and psycho-analysis in their curative 
aspects. 

I will declare frankly at the start, that I am in favor of psycho- 
analysis, but by comparing the two treatments desire to show the reason 
for my preference. 

The power of the hypnotist lies in the capacity for arousing “a de- 
sire to please” the physician, in the mind of his patient. 

We must then ask ourselves, “ Why does the patient desire to please 
the physician?” The answer is or must be, if truthful, “because the 
hypnotist has succeeded in attracting the patient’s libido.’ Soul and 
body cannot be divided. Where the mind leads the body follows and 
vice versa. 

It will be useless to hold up one’s hands in horror at the above state- 
ment. We are not treating the subject sentimentally, but scientifically. 

Conscientious hypnotism is a partial sublimation of the sexual in- 
stincts, because a worthy operator honestly desires to benefit humanity. 

But unless he can attract the patient sexually, however subconscious 
the process may remain, he may just as well sail paper boats on the 
nearest pond! 

The objection to this statement that at once occurs to the lay mind 
is: “ How can a male operator attract a male patient?” 

In these enlightened days we have learned that the line between male 
and female is “an imaginary line,’ and that no hard-and-fast demarca- 
tion of the sexes is possible. 

Let us now turn to the question of psycho-analytic treatment. 

To me, its great superiority over hypnotic treatment lies in the fact 
of its much more successful sublimation. The “desire to please” is still 
there, or the treatment could not continue, for the patient would become 
taciturn and unresponsive. 

However, there is a much greater personal detachment and even in 
the case of a transference, the bond is looser and more easily removed. 

If a hypnotist is really successful, he must either keep the patient in 
bondage, or else cast him like an infant into the desert, without visible 
means of sustenance! 

The great difficulty and crowning achievement of psycho-analysis is 
the accomplishment of successful transferences. Hypnotism leaves the 
question of transferences severely alone, often with very cruel results. 
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Personally, I believe the old prejudice against hypnotism, namely 
that it “sent people crazy,” simply lay in the fact that if the operator 
brusquely deserted the patient, a severe neurosis was set up. 

One of the gravest objections to psycho-analysis, especially nowadays, 
is the great length of time that it may take to make a successful analysis. 
This is true, at the moment, but when the treatment, which is at present 
only in its infancy, progresses further, it is more than likely that speedier 
methods may be discovered. Also the length of time depends a great 
deal on the skill and tact of the analyst. 

An unskilful practitioner will “side track” too frequently and be- 
come involved in a mass of unnecessary detail. 

The majority of patients will do anything to “mark time.” 

They have already made some sort of an adjustment to their condi- 
tions and have too lively a remembrance of former conflicts, to welcome 
any disturbance which may involve fresh struggles—‘ Peace at any 
price” is their desire. 

But a clever analyst will endeavor to circumvent this desire, know- 
ing that stagnation is fatal. 

“ Move on” must be the order of the day, with perhaps an occasional 
“breather.” Personally, I consider that if a patient is once allowed to 
linger unduly on the upward course, that the analyst loses power. The 
patient discerning signs of weakness and incapacity loses respect for the 
analyst and if that occurs, the case is lost. 

Of course, an unskillful analyst may do as much harm as the hypno- 
tist, by becoming entrapped in a transference, from which he can see no 
escape, but I venture to assert that this will not occur if he keeps his 
goal steadily before him and does not allow his vanity to be tickled. 

A successful psycho-analyst must be unselfish, a devotee of truth and 
a real lover of humanity. 

He will then be great enough to rise above personalities and see all 
things in the pure light of science. 

I will now ask you to compare the most favorable hypnotic condi- 
tions and those most favorable for psycho-analytic treatment. 

We will first consider the hypnotic conditions. An element of sen- 
suousness is essential to the greatest success; a dimly-lighted room, 
soft music, the scent of hot-house flowers, would all be aids to the most 
advantageous results; everything must be harmonius—soothing. 

For the patient to recline on a comfortable couch amongst soft 
cushions is desirable, in fact, briefly, the most favorable conditions are 
precisely those which would be ideal for sexual intercourse. 

The psycho-analyst, on the contrary, does not require a sensuous 
setting. He merely requires a friendly relationship to be established 
between himself and his patient and they might be seated in an empty 
room for all it would matter, in fact the less the surroundings affected 
or distracted the patient, so much the better. The situation may be 
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compared to that between counsel and defendant. Any element of sen- 
suousness would be a very great hindrance. 

Although personally, I consider the temporary attachment of the 
libido to the analyst, to be a necessity, the slighter the bond the better, 
and as luxurious surroundings tend to strengthen the material attach- 
ment, the less they are “en évidence” the better. 

The attachment of the libido must merely be the body following the 
soul, not the soul of the body, as is invariably the case in hypnotism. The 
subconscious sexual attraction will be deeper in proportion to the mental 
elevation and the sublimation be therefore more perfected. 

To refer again to hypnotism. Consider the importance of the fixed 
gaze—the power of the eye. 

It is well known that the eye is a sexual symbol, and with good 
reason ! 

It is possible to make love with the eyes alone. All this is grossly 
physical and exerts a powerful sexual influence on the patient. 

I am willing to admit that slight cures may be accomplished by hypno- 
tism, without any apparent ill resulting, but they are hardly worth con- 
sidering. Any really important “cure” must involve the sexuality of 
the patient, so deeply, that harm is bound to result. 

Probably if the cases were closely followed up, the after results of 
the slight cures would be found to result in slight neurosis. 

Of course, much harm may result from psycho-analysis if practised 
by unskilful analysts. 

The responsibility is great and the true analyst requires special quali- 
fications. If unskilful, he may become the tool of the patient, instead 
of his master. 

Psycho-analysis reéducates. Hypnotism merely substitutes one sex- 
ual object for another. 

I do not think that anyone who has studied these questions deeply, can 
fail to come to the same conclusion. 

Most hypnotists get a large amount of subconscious sexual gratifica- 
tion from their patients and so blind themselves to the truth. Rational- 
ization is not easily avoided. The most ardent devotee of truth is not 
perfectly immune from self-deception and I should indeed be unwilling 
to blame anyone for what the most honest man may scarcely avoid. 

Physicians, who have practically renounced hypnotism, still occa- 
sionally use it for the purpose of bringing certain forgotten facts back to 
the patient’s memory. 

This is unnecessary. 

The hypnotist is powerless to make anyone act against their own 
will and anything that a patient would be likely to reveal in hypnosis, he 
would just as readily reveal to a skilful and tactful analyst without hav- 
ing been hypnotized. 

Indeed, the mere fact of his having forgotten the subject would be 
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an important clue in itself and might furnish valuable material for the 
analyst. 

Hypnotism is useful in cases of severe pain, but this merely shows 
that the pain is a defense reaction or a manifestation of a desire (as for 
instance the simulated labor pains a spinster sometimes experiences at 
. menstruation), and can be eliminated at the patient’s will. 

A patient comes to a hypnotist and says: “I have such and such a 
fear or habit or nervous trouble, can you cure me?” 

The hypnotist considers the case and may agree to undertake it. He 
does not ascertain if the desire of the sufferer to have the trouble re- 
moved is genuine, but merely deals with the surface evidence and with 
parrot-like reiteration endeavors to impress his patient’s mind. 

If the hypnotist’s personality impresses the patient’s mind sufficiently 
agreeably, the subconscious agrees to renounce the nervous trouble, orig- 
inally arisen from some repression of the patient’s libido (which now 
attaches itself to the hypnotist) and hey presto! the “cure” is complete. 

But if the hypnotist cannot give sufficient in exchange for the orig- 
inal sexual attraction, he has to register—a failure! 

It always reminds me of a hen scratching in a garden, compared to 
the careful cultivation of the soil by an expert—the expert being the 
psycho-analyst. 

I am writing this article to show that in spite of the more speedy 
methods of hypnotism, the tortoise-like analyst may arrive first at the 
destination. The true hypnotist is born, not made. 

Anyone with a sufficiently attractive personality can accomplish some 
cures, but the really great hypnotist is going to strew his triumphant 
course with the bodies of his victims. Sexuality has at its root, a love 
of power, and hypnotism gratifies this feeling, whilst disguising it under 
the cloak of philanthropy. 

The psycho-analyst bases his success on the elimination of his per- 
sonality, the hypnotist on the assertion of his personality. 

If anyone can convince me of the fallacy of my arguments and asser- 
tions, I shall be happy to be corrected (for truth is our goal) but I 
doubt any one’s ability to do so. I am very willing to admit that the 
hypnotist’s conscious desire is for the good of humanity, but to truly 
benefit mankind one must employ brain as well as heart. 

I think I have touched upon all the chief points of comparison be- 
tween hypnotism and psycho-analysis and will therefore conclude with a 
quotation which seems to me to sum up the true spirit of the psycho- 
analyst and distinguish his work from the surface treatment of the 
hypnotist— 

“There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life; 
A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 
In tracking out our true, original course.” 


CECILIA FANCOURT STREETEN. 
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Idealism and Psycho-Analysis——To the psycho-analyst it is given to 
discover the heights and depths of human nature. But I wish to speak 
chiefly about the heights, for the depths are but the pit into which the 
aspiring soul falls in its desperate attempts to rise higher. 

All of us are idealists. 

Humanity is ever seeking an ideal and all life is but an attempt to 
dwell in the light and inspiration of an ideal. Naturally we first en- 
deavor to idealize our parents and most blessed are those who can 
successfully do so; their path in life will be a smooth one, for the parents 
who do not fail their children are the parents who put the children’s 
highest good first, and themselves second. 

If one’s parents fail one, then another ideal must be found. 

Perhaps a brother or a sister or a friend. If a friend of the opposite 
sex, marriage may result. 

In marriage, if the two people concerned never do anything to de- 
stroy the ideal in each other’s minds, a really happy marriage will be 
formed and, if they have children, a really happy family. 

But what if the ideal falls short? 

Then, more generally, one of the children is idealized, with disas- 
trous results. 

For this means that the child is put in the offending parent’s place. 

If the father is disappointed in his wife and they have a daughter, he 
will probably idealize the daughter ; if the wife is disappointed in the hus- 
band she will probably idealize the son. This means that the parent, 
having placed the child in an abnormal position, will find it almost im- 
possible to encourage that child to make a life of his or her own, will 
try to prevent their marriage and will cramp and stultify the unfolding 
life. 

For they will demand an unnatural affection from the child in order 
to satisfy their disappointed hopes in their natural companion. 

If people realized this danger they would try to avoid it and en- 
deavor to sublimate their affections in other ways—in religion or philan- 
thropy or art or in one of the many compensatory outlets, offered to 
mankind. 

But people are so ignorant of these psychological laws that the harm 
is done almost unwittingly, whereas if the danger were fully recognized 
and pointed out, much misery to mankind would be avoided. 

The art of love is so little understood at the present day, that hus- 
bands and wives, failing to find the necessary interest in each other, turn 
to their offspring, hoping to find in the unfolding life, a new horizon for 
their dreams of romance. 

But this also is unnatural, for anything that lays a burden on the 
children is a mistake, anything that makes the children of abnormal inter- 
est to the parents is a mistake. Childhood and youth should be free and 
gay and frolicsome and children should not have to compensate the 
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parents for the mistakes those parents have made in their own lives; 
rather is it the parents’ part to lead the children in the right paths to the 
goal of glorious ideals. A child who has seen a beautiful romance lived 
by its parents believes in beauty all its life and has something to live for. 

I have been speaking of cases in which parents have lost their ideal 
of romance in each other, but it is when they lose each other’s respect, 
that grim tragedy stalks upon the scene. 

It is then that outraged humanity, divine in its essence, shakes the 
dust of its city of dreams from off its feet and wanders away in search 
of a new ideal, and sometimes despairing of finding it in this world, 
wanders into the next. 

Oh! the pity of it! 

And yet the glory of finding that human nature is so divine that it 
will die if disappointed of its ideal. 

I do not believe the lowest human being in creation is devoid of an 
ideal, however comparatively low its dream may be. “We needs must 
love the highest when we see it,” and as we see it. 

It is one thing to be vaguely told to “ be good ”’—it is another thing 
to be shown the actual suffering caused to others by not “ being good.” 

I have recently come across so much misery caused by the wrong 
placing of ideals that I feel constrained to utter this word of warning. 

If a parent can be sufficiently selfless to say “this child is an indi- 
vidual soul and is not my property” all is well, and there need be no 
fear of harm resulting from the parents’ affection, even if it become 
abnormally strong from not having found its normal outlet in the other 
parent, but how many parents are able to do this? 

So many say, unconsciously perhaps, “this is my child, my property, 
I have been defrauded of my rights and this child shall make up for that. 
This child shall minister to me, this child shall companion me, this child 
shall be to me all that its father (or mother) ought to have been.” And 
then they proceed to defend their dream from destruction by narrowing 
the child’s life to their own selfish needs, and tragedy is the result. 

Oh! the pity of it! 

Psycho-analysis teaches us to know ourselves, not the shell of our- 
selves, but the God and the Devil within each one of us, and there are 
not many people who will keep up a shameful programme like the one I 
have just instanced, if it is brought to the light of day. 

Let us then seek to “know ourselves” and realize that each man 
should be captain of his own soul and should place his ideal amongst 
the stars “where neither moth nor rust do corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and stealJ.” 
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A Game of Cards—Hearts——The corners of the big brown room 
fade in shadow—but the north side of it is brimful of light from a lively 
fire of cedar logs, which throws up the colors of the striped Indian rugs 
and the bright Indian blankets that are thrown over two great armchairs 
drawn up at each side of the fire place. 

The lamp that hangs from the center of the ceiling falls over a group 
of three men and three women seated around a polished table. 

The six of them are silent and intent upon what they are doing. 
Their expressions change and shift—their color comes and goes. They 
frown, or they laugh exultantly, as they make their moves. They are 
playing cards. 

What is “ playing cards”? 

What is there so fundamental about it—that this custom, coming 
down to us from most ancient days, continues to charm and engross 
people of all ages and all tastes? 

It must be because, underlying it, there is some satisfaction as com- 
mon to all people as eating or making love. 

What instincts does the game of cards call into activity? 

There is the opportunity for prowess—for excelling over the others 
with its gain of the sense of power. 

There is the chance—the accident—that betrays the play of invisible 
powers through one, which is part of all religion. 

There is the uncovering of the “ unknown ”—which gratifies the de- 
sire in everyone for exploring and for discovery. 

Then the cards themselves have different meanings. They are sym- 
bols of characters who are eternally ourselves. 

There is the hero-card. 

In “Hearts” the Jack of Diamonds is the hero. The Jack of Dia- 
monds counts thirteen to the good for whoever secures him. 

There is the Malevolent “ dark-lady,”—the “Queen of Spades” who 
counts thirteen to the bad for whoever is unlucky enough or unskillful 
enough to have her foisted upon him! 

And the King and Queen of Diamonds would seem to be the father 
and mother of the Hero, Jack. They “protect” him. Whoever has 
them has him—so to speak. As for the Ace—“ Highest” Card of All— 
he is the god of the game—protector of them all! Who holds the Ace 
holds the game—nearly always. 

Of course the King of Spades protects the wicked queen, his con- 
sort, and takes her wicked part; no godly ace has any power to further 
her destructive purpose. 

Then the Hearts! To hold them in the end counts against us! To 
give them away as fast as we have them frees our hand for winning! 

Isn’t this the very game of life, locked up in this handful of paste- 
board things? 

As we sit together around this table, perhaps we are releasing our 
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pent-up loves and hates—our secret ambitions and some of our unsatis- 
fied instincts which the censor of man within each of us, guarding all 
our acts, has told us we cannot bring into full play every day. 

In a game of cards we may find a substitute for the game of life—a 
substitutes that gives us, biologically, a free hand, and which, sociolog- 
ically, does not offend civilization. For in that fairy land it is not unbe- 
coming for a lady to play quite openly for the Hero, and to grab him if 
she can, from her rivals—and for the man who secures him—well it is 
easy to read from his delighted swagger, that he has identified himself 
with “ Jack”—and in fact become him! 

The game of cards is the game of love, and in it every repression 
may seek its outlet, every thwarted instinct may have its release. 

Every fresh hand is an opportunity for discovery, and curiosity, un- 
bridled now, may go as far as it can. 

This holds true for cards played for the love of the game, or rather 
let us call it, played as the Game of Love; when it is played for money 
the standpoint shifts to another set of instincts—and the nutritive self- 
preserving centers are stirred and animated and unbound. 

The game in the brown fire-lit room goes on—and all at once there 
is an interruption. Some one knocks at the door—and then opens it. 
It is a servant announcing two visitors: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Average.” 

They advance into the room and the players suspend the game for 
a moment. It is amusing to see the various reactions from this inter- 
ruption. 

The players are slightly, very slightly discomfited. 

They divide their feelings partly into resentment at being interrupted, 
and partly into a slight, very slight embarrassment. 

This ancient traditional embarrassment at being caught playing cards 
is as fundamental as the act for which it is the substitute. 

The two visitors react also—but differently from the players—even 
differently from each other. 

Mrs. Average feels a slight—very slight anger at the sight before 
her. She feels herself hardening and resisting the pleasant social scene. 
She feels a sort of rigidity all along her spinal column. 

But almost at the same instant she suppresses these unworthy feel- 
ings. She forces a smile and comes forward with an artificial geniality, 
exclaiming : 

“Oh! Cards?” 

Mr. Average has had quite another sensation upon seeing the play- 
ers. He comes forward with real geniality and a ready smile. But in 
the smile there lurks the satisfaction of finding out fellow sinners. His 
greeting is the same but his intonation! 

“Oho! Carns!” 

Take any six or eight people who know how to play and care for it, 
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and watch them play cards. Watch the courage and the daring, the 
secrecy, the plotting and the snaring! 

Watch the unbridled expression of masculine triumph in overcoming, 
and, above all, watch the relentless, unmerciful, calculating, unmaidenly 
play of the female! 

One of the great moments to study and understand mankind is while 
he is playing at cards in the biological Happy Hunting Ground! 

MABEL Donce. 
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ToTEM AND TazBoo. By Professor Dr. Sigmund Freud. Translated by 
A. A. Brill. New York, Moffat, Yard & Co., 1918. Pp. 265. 
Price, $2.00 net. 

Another translation of Dr. Brill’s of one of Professor Freud’s works. 
The work originally appeared in a series of papers in Imago and sub- 
sequently was published in booklet form. It now for the first time 
appears in English. 

The book consists of four essays, namely (1) The Savage’s Dread of 
Incest, (2) Taboo and the Ambivalence of Emotions, (3) Animism, 
Magic and the Omnipotence of Thought, (4) The Infantile Recurrence 
of Totemism. In these essays Professor Freud approaches the exceed- 
ingly obscure anthropoloical problems of totemism, taboo, and of exo- 
gamy from the psychoanalytic viewpoint. He briefly reviews the best 
opinion upon these subjects and then undertakes the application of 
psychoanalytic principles. Unfortunately he has very little psycho- 
analytic experience which casts any direct light upon the problem of 
totemism. He quotes only one analyzed case in the literature, namely 
the case reported by Ferenczi. The conclusion which he comes to. 
however, is that the totem is a father image. 

The conclusion that the totem is a father image to anyone who is 
not familiar with psychoanalytic interpretations would not seem to have 
been very well substantiated by the material brought forward. Pro- 
fessor Freud, however, develops this conception and in a fascinating 
way shows how if it be accepted a whole host of conclusions follow 
which fit in with great nicety to the actual conditions so far as they are 
known. Of particular interest and importance are W. Robertson 
Smith’s investigations of the totem feast in his “Religion of the 
Semites,” the suggestions of Darwin as to the nature of the earliest 
human group, and the extraordinary conclusions of Atkinson, which fit 
in absolutely with the psychoanalytic interpretations of Professor Freud. 

The work is an exceedingly interesting and valuable contribution to 
the probelm of mass psychology in its developmental and evolutional 
aspects, particularly is it valuable from the psychoanalytic point of view 
as a contribution to what Jelliffe has called paleopsychology, an aspect 
of psychology which has come more and more into prominence espe- 
cially as we apply our psychoanalytic methods to the problems of the 
frank psychoses, particularly of the introversion type (dementia 
precox). What is now needed is further investigations which will give 
us some idea of the relative age, to carry out the figures, of the various 
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psychological strata. Such ontogenetic stratifications as autoerotism, 


narcissism, heterosexual object love; such developmental periods in the 
history of thought as the animistic, religious, and scientific; paralleled 
perhaps by the pathological phenomena of hystetria, compulsion neurosis, 
paranoia, dementia precox; uncovering increasingly deep strata, are but 
the larger sub-divisions, the main epochs, each one of which needs to 
be split up as a result of further investigation. When this is done, and 
in addition each one of the various strata can be identified by its char- 
acteristic psychological fossils, then we will begin to have a basis upon 
which we can formulate a psychopathology which will give us some in- 
dication through the symptoms of the seriousness of the illness and the 
possibilities for recovery. 

The translation is excellently well done, in fact it is one of the best 
which has come from the pen of Dr. Brill. It is to be hoped that the 
book will still further enlarge the sympathetic audience of psychoanalysis. 

WHITE. 


PERSONALITY AND Conpuct. By Maurice Parmalee, Ph.D. New York, 
Moffat, Yard and Co., 1918. Pp. 283. Price, $2.00 net. 

An interesting little book touching those questions which arise when 
the individual instincts cross the interests of society. The author en- 
deavors to deal with what he calls invasive conduct, particularly alcohol 
and drug habituation, the gambling impulse, and the irregularities of 
sex relations in a way which would indicate the degree of regulation 
which is possible without unduly checking the spontaneity of human 
conduct. The book is interesting and wholesome, but fails in that depth 
of insight which comes from a real understanding of human motives 
rather than from an effort to deal with their superficial manifestations. 
For example, the author speaks of monogamous marriage as being main- 
tained in large part by “artificial institutions and conventions,” as if 
social institutions and conventions which survive through the years 
could be wholly excrescences without foundation in the psychological 
nature of man. The author speaks of the coming of free contractural 
marriages in which, for example, extra-matrimonial relations may be 
permitted by one or the other of the parties in accordance with the 
terms of the contract—a rather grotesque suggestion in view of the his- 
tory of the development of the marriage relation. He also suggests that 
bigamy, adultery, fornication, concubinage and prostitution will disap- 
pear as criminal offences and divorce become free without apparent ap- 
preciation of the value which has accrued to society from considering 
such conduct as criminal and treating it as such. Perhaps his predic- 
tion may come true, but it at least should be made upon a basis of an 
understanding of why in the past it seemed necessary to deal with such 
conduct as criminal. 

The main criticism of the book of course from the standpoint of this 
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journal is that it is not psychoanalytic, otherwise it is readable, interest- 


ing and instructive. 
WHITE. 


Tue MentTAL Survey. By Rudolf Pinter. New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1918. Pp. 116. Price, $2.00 net. 

Another book on mental tests, of which there seems to be no end. 
Human ingenuity has been stressed during the past few years to invent 
ever new ones, and for each person who invents a test no doubt that 
particular test gives to him a maximum of information about the indi- 
vidual being tested. The author of this book has developed his own tests, 
describes them in detail, and gives their application and results. Many 
men have devised many tests and on the whole a great deal of work has 
been done with them in helping classify individuals in a rough sort of 
way. The psychoanalyst of course has always felt that tests did not 
take sufficient note of the emotional side of life, but that is no reason 
why the general good results which undoubtedly accrue from their use 
should not be fully appreciated. The individualistic work of the psycho- 
analyst of course could not be repeated with very large groups and the 
efforts to devise tests which will give information when applied in this 
way is an effort in the right direction and one which as the years pass 
is found to produce ever better results. Each such book as this, there- 


fore, is a welcome contibution to this effort. 
WHITE. 


Psycuotocicat Tests. A _ Bibliography. Compiled by George J. 
Rueger, being Bulletin No. 6, Supplement 1, of the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments. 

This pamphlet is a bibliography of mental tests divided into two 
parts, the first part containing the titles that refer to the Binet-Simon 
scale, and the second part containing the titles that refer to mental tests 
other than the Binet-Simon scale. There are approximately 200 titles 


with a few words of descriptive text following each one of them. 
WHITE. 


Mrs. MarpEn’s OrpEAL. By James Hay, Jr. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1918. Pp. 307. Price, $1.50 net. — 

This book is another concrete evidence of the extent to which the 
psychoanalytic idea is filtering through the social fabric. We hear it 
mentioned on the stage, we see it referred to in the short stories in the 
magazines, and here is a novel which incorporates it. It really looks as 
if the psychoanalysts were coming into their own to the extent that 
they are gaining steadily that recongition of their work which is its due. 

The present novel is the best thing in the reviewer’s opinion which 
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has come from the pen of the author. It is excellently well done. How- 
ever one might be able to find fault with the application of some of the 
psychoanlaytic principles involved, liberty has been taken with these 
principles to further the dramtatic purposes of the novel. It is an 
artistic and a literary license which we may the more readily grant be- 
cause the author has given us an absorbing story which maintains its 


interest to the last page. 
WHITE. 


Morrip Fears AND Computsions. Their Psychology and Psychoanalytic 
Treatment. By H. W. Frink, M.D., with an introduction by 
James J. Putnam, M.D. New York, Moffat, Yard & Co., 1918. 
Pp. xxviii + 568. Price, $4.00. 

This is an excellent book and shows well how the psychoanalytic 
movement is stabilizing and how its principles are being clarified more 
and more in the literature. Probably no one of the many works that 
have been published on this subject serves to so clearly and effectively 
set forth the fundamental principles that are involved in psychoanalysis 
as they are held by Professor Freud himself. The author for a number 
of years has been a close student of original sources and shows himself 
eminently competent to speak. The very admirable illustrations from 
his own case material add very much to the value of the book and to the 
elucidation and clarifying of principles. It is exceedingly difficult to 
understand how critics of this movement of the sort which one usually 
meets could possibly read this book and if they were able to understand 
it fail to complete its last page without having stirred within him some 
comprehension of what psychoanalysis aims at doing, with the neces- 
sarily resulting stirrings of sympathy for the work. Dr. Frink has done 
his work most admirably and stuck to that viewpoint from which Freud 
has rarely deviated, except of course in his more general works, namely 
the welfare of the patient. It is the therapeutic approach which re- 
duces psychoanalysis to those simple statements of fact which must 
ultimately receive their due scientific consideration. There are no 
theoretical excursions in such work which can be attacked more or less 
successfully by any one, but a recounting of actual situations, and the 
way in which they are met in the course of the therapeutic endeavor. 

WHITE. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 




















War INpDusTRIES BOARD 
WASHINGTON 


From Lieut. Col. F. F. Simpson, M.C., N.A., Chief of Section of 
Medical Industry. 


To The Doctors and Dentists of the Country. 
Subject: Utilization of Platinum in Unused Instruments. 


1. In view of the limited supply of platinum in the country and 
of the urgent demand for war purposes, it is requested that every 
doctor and dentist in the country go carefully over his instruments 
and pick out EVERY SCRAP OF PLATINUM that is not abso- 
lutely essential to his work. These scraps, however small and in 
whatever condition, should reach governmental sources without de- 
lay, through one of two channels: 

(a) They can be given to proper accredited representatives of 
the Red Cross who will shortly make a canvass for that purpose. 

(b) They may be sold to the government through any bank 
under the supervision of the Federal Reserve Board. Such banks 
will receive and pay current prices for platinum. 

By giving this immediate attention you will definitely aid in the 
war program. 

2. It is recognized that certain dental and surgical instruments 
requiring platinum are necessary, and from time to time platinum 
is released for that purpose. It is hoped, however, that every phy- 
sician and every dentist will use substitutes for platinum for such 
purposes wherever possible. 

3. You are warned against giving your scrap platinum to anyone 
who calls at your office without full assurance that that individual 
is authorized to represent the Red Cross in the matter. 

F. F. SImMpson, 
Chief of Section of Medical Industry. 
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